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Clarity and Charm in Verse 


by ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


writing, I find it advisable that each pupil 

at the outset should tell me just what he 
or she sought in the way of instruction. Once 
in an adult group with a fair percentage of 
teachers, the responses indicated that some 
were there for general culture and ideas that 
might help them in their own teaching; sev- 
eral of the men were interested in writing news- 
paper verse of the homespun type, others in 
humorous verse. Several of the women were 
writing verse for children. Some were seek- 
ing assistance in writing poetry. 

My time being limited, I thought it best to 
devote the hours in class to the discussion of 
general principles, readings of poetry to illus- 
trate different types of poetic composition, and 
in trying to develop the power of self-criticism 
indispensable to all writers. In addition, I gave 
each member of the class, singly or in groups 
of two or three, private conferences at which 
I could criticize with a freedom not always de- 
sirable in public. 


|: conducting university courses in verse 


In several cases after reading a poem sub- 
mitted, I summed up the writer’s evident idea 
and said, “Now, this is what you intended to 
say.” The answer was always, “Yes.” Then 
I pointed out the exact meaning of the language 
used with the comment, “But this is what you 
have said.” They always saw the difference. 

These were all intelligent people who would, 


I think, have expressed their meaning accurately 
when writing prose, yet they lost the feeling of 
the necessity for clear, accurate expression 
when they wrote verse. This tendency toward 
sheer bad writing in verse is due to such per- 
nicious notions as: That it is the nature of 
poetry to be vague and tenuous; that there is 
a mystic privilege of inaccuracy called “poetic 
license”; that there are thoughts so great and 
noble that they are beyond expression, and, 
worst of all, that there is a positive poetic merit 
in obscurity. 

Poetry is no exercise for the feeble-minded. 
It demands clean, hard thinking. Obscurity 
in writing, unless the writer is a charlatan, is 
due to muddy thinking, or to shirking the men- 
tal labor necessary to accurate expression. 


Whatever, deep or shallow, new or old, 

Is clearly thought, can be as clearly told. 

Idle apprentices are fond of justifying their 
faults by citing sins of the great masters. 
Browning’s worst passages are their pet ex- 
amples. The plain truth is that Browning, 
great poet as he was, wrote some terribly bad 
stuff. Take his best, not his worst, as your 
pattern. Study Tennyson, who, if not a 
greater poet, was more consistently a perfect 
artist. He is clear as crystal. If you ever 
think that it is impossible to convey the highest 
thought definitely, remember this passage from 
Shelley : 
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“The one remains, the many change and 
pass ; 

Heaven’s light for ever shines, Earth’s 

shadows fly; 

Life, like a dome of many-colored glass 

Stains the white radiance of eternity, 

Until death tramples it to fragments.” 

Poe says, “Immature poets think that they 
are being sublime, when they are only being 
obscure.” I quote from memory, but I know 
with substantial accuracy. His explanation of 
this fact appears to be that we do associate ob- 
scurity with sublimity because it is sublime to 
express, as a poet may in a few inspired lines, 
what was obscure. But, Poe concludes, speak- 
ing of immature poets, “They think that they 
are expressing the obscure when they are 
simply obscuring expression.” 

Freak art, whether in painting or writing, 
is based on the theory that art is literally “self- 
expression.” This theory is false. When a 
dog barks he “expresses himself,” but he isn’t 
an artist, and you do not find him exactly 
intelligible. It is the duty of the artist not 
merely to express himself but also clearly to 
communicate his thoughts and emotions to in- 
telligent people. This can only be done by the 
use of language in its accepted meaning. Good 
writing is not simply self-expression, but clear 
communication of ideas. 

A book’s ill writ that needs, whoever 

penned it, 

Another book to make you comprehend it. 


Lucid communication is not easy. When 
a poem has just been written, especially when 
it has been easily written and we are in the 
glow of creation, we are always likely to read 
into it what we intended to do, which is in- 
evitably better than we have done. Put it 
aside for a few days to cool; when you come 
to it with a fresh mind, you may read it as if 
it were the work of someone else, and be able 
to see what is wrong. When I am in doubt, 
I can depend upon my honest-minded wife to 
tell me unerringly and in no uncertain terms 
where I have slipped up. Any alert, intelli- 
gent reader who is not afraid of hurting your 
feelings is as good a critic as you are likely 
to find. He is one of the people to whom you 
are trying to communicate your ideas. 

It is often well to test the clarity of a piece 


of verse by rewriting it in prose, using the 
same language and grammatical construction 
and not putting in any words that you may 
have omitted for the sake of your meter. If 
it won’t make good prose, it isn’t good verse. 

You are striving to interest and please. To 
do this, vou must say something worth saying, 
as clearly, compactly, beautifully, forcefully 
and effectively as possible. 

Let the critics wrangle over discriminations 
between verse and poetry. To me the distinc- 
tion is simple and clear. Wherever there is 
beauty there is poetry. A piece of verse in- 
stinct with beauty and charm is a poem. A 
poem should have a primary meaning, clearly 
expressed, with suggestions of beauty that may 
vary with the mind and mood of the reader, 
and these changing suggestions make it fresh 
and enduring. But good verse is better than 
mediocre poetry. I am speaking of verse and 
of poems as one, for so the older poets did, 
and the problems of composition are for the 
most part the same in each. 

Here are a few rules that I originally in- 
tended to apply to humorous verse, but I think 
that they are to be considered in connection 
with all versification : 

1. The language of a poem should be musi- 
cal, clear, and unforced, the words flowing 
easily in their logical sequence. 

2. A poem should be complete and compact, 
without a superfluous word, condensed expres- 
sion being essential to good metrical composi- 
tion; yet no word that would be required in 
good prose construction should be omitted. 


3. The theme should be developed to an 
effective climax; but it is not enough that the 
point is made; every line should be well 
wrought and of itself worth reading. 


4. Melody, meter and rhyme should be per- 
fect, and the poem should have all the charm 
that you can put into it. 

Write of anything you wish according to 
your own taste and judgment. Your field is 
boundless; but before you write, be full of 
your subject, whether your material be facts 
or ideas. Always know more than you tell. 
The artistic importance of thorough knowl- 
edge of a theme lies in the fact that the more 
you know the more definite the picture will 
be in your own mind, and the better will you 
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be able to make it clear to the reader. 

Always be accurate. An inaccuracy, dis- 
covered by the reader, detracts from the ef- 
fect of the poem. My own memory is still 
considered unusually good, but I don’t depend 
on it. When I write, I look up my facts, and 
I continually refer to my dictionary for defi- 
nitions and pronunciations. 

Nature poems, and allusions to nature, are 
too often inaccurate. You may recall how 
Coleridge speaks of: 


“The horned moon, with one bright star 
Within the nether tip.” 


A pretty picture, but it just couldn’t be. I 
have seen any number of poems in which 
flowers bloomed at the wrong season, birds 
that never chatter were described as chatter- 
ing and others as nesting in the trees when 
they nest on the ground, fresh water and salt 
water fish made to swim in the same pool, 
and animals made to do what they never do. 
I recall one well known and estimable poet 
making the principal figure of a little poem, a 
“galingale,” under the delusion that the pretty 
word was to be the name of a bird, instead 
of that of a plant, as it is. Many poets, I fear, 
introduce the charming names of precious 
stones with no idea of what the gems are like. 


There is a logical accuracy to be observed 
even in matters wholly fanciful or imaginative. 
If you were writing about an elf, as Drake in 
“The Culprit Fay,” you might follow prece- 
dent by mounting your hero on a butterfly. Im- 
mediately, you have limited his dimensions. 
He can hardly be more than three inches tall. 
Now, if you clothe and arm him, everything 
must be in the right proportion. He might 
wear a small acorn-cup as a helmet and carry 
the shard of a beetle as a shield; but now be 
careful not to choose something either too 
large or too small for a sword or a spear. Im- 
agination involves first having a clear and con- 
sistent image or picture in your own mind; you 


must then transfer the image to the minds of 
others. 


Let your form be appropriate to your theme. 
You have wide choice, the rude, barbaric chant 
now revived as “free verse,” blank verse, the 
hardest form of all to use effectively, and all 
the varied forms in meter and rhyme, from 
the simplest to the most complex. Meter and 
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rhyme undoubtedly give the greatest delight to 
the greatest number. Tennyson, when asked 
“What is the use of rhyme?” growled out, 
“It assists the memory.” It certainly does. 
Very little free verse is remembered and 
quoted, because it has neither meter nor rhyme 
to help fix it in the mind. When you employ 
rhyme, use it correctly. A word must never 
seem to be introduced for the sake of the rhyme, 
but to be natural and inevitable. 


There is no special virtue in using set forms, 
but employ them whenever they best suit your 
need. Sometimes a philosophical idea will fit 
neatly into the compass of a sonnet, sometimes 
a phrase will be the natural refrain for a bal- 
lade. I prefer to create my own forms and 
rhyme schemes. As a rule, elaborate and un- 
usual effects in meter and rhyme are reserved 
for light or humorous verse; the reason is that 
when the thought is comparatively trivial, the 
reader is delighted by fantastic technique which 
in serious verse would distract the mind from 
the thought to the manner in which it is con- 
veyed. There are, however, notable exceptions, 
one of the most important being Hood’s “The 
Bridge of Sighs” with its triple rhymes. 


It is often well for young poets to serve an 
apprenticeship writing ballads, for the ballad, 
the spirited narrative poem, demands direct, 
clear, condensed, accurate expression. This 
exercise will counteract a tendency to vague- 
ness. In the ballad, you must get right down 
to cases. 


Always remember old Horace’s advice to 
plunge right into your subject without un- 
necessary preliminaries or flourishes. One of 
the first poems of mine to attract attention 
was “The Rush of the Oregon,” written at the 
time of the Spanish-American War. The 
theme had been ripening in my mind for some 
time, and I had familiarized myself with the 
details of the 14,000 mile run of the old battle- 
ship, marking on the chart her long course to 
Cuba. When I finally sat down to write, I 
proceeded to work that ship all the way down 
the West Coast from Seattle; but when I had 
thus reached Cape Horn, I found my inspira- 
tion in these eight lines: 


“They held her South to Magellan’s mouth, 
Then East they steered her, forth 
Through the farther gate of the crafty strait, 
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And then they held her North. 
Six thousand miles to the Indian Isles! 
And the Oregon rushed home, 
Her wake a swirl of jade and pearl, 
Her bow a bend of foam.” 
Then I knew that my six laborious opening 
stanzas were worse than useless, and threw 
them away. I had struck my gait. 

My most successful recent ballad is “Death 
and General Putnam.” Because of his simple 
honesty and courage the old General had al- 
ways been a favorite of mine, and being moved 
to write something about him, I first refreshed 
my memory by reading accounts of his adven- 
turous career. When I sat down to write I 
had no plan, except that I wished to suggest 
what my hero essentially was rather than to 
tell his story. Without my conscious direc- 
tion, the ballad began to move as a colloquy 
between the old hero and Death, when in Put- 
nam’s last hour they meet, face to face. I know 
of things that I have experienced and have 
read that must have prompted my subconscious 
mind to make the ballad take this direction ; but 
to me it is an interesting example of what we 
call inspiration. But the point is that inspira- 
tion comes most frequently to those who work 
hard and who have their lightning rods up 
for the divine spark. 

If you are naturally creative, with a mind 
well stored by observation, reading and thought, 
your subjects will suggest themselves to you 
at various times, but chiefly when you are at 
your desk, trying to get started. To me the 
lyric, the poem that sings, is still that which 
gives me most delight. And here, let me say, 
that I quote from my own work, not because 
of any belief in its excellence, but simply be- 
cause I know how it was done and so can best 
use it for illustration. 

Holmes says that the lyric arises from the 
chance union of beautiful words that have 
loved each other since language was created. 
The nucleus of a lyric is often, in fact, a preg- 
nant phrase that comes into the mind, giving 
the idea of the poem by what it suggests, and 
the form of the poem by its cadence. Fre- 
quently the idea comes to me with music, the 
words fitted to some old air or a little tune 
of my own, twin-born with the words, or a 
chant with an unusual cadence; then I will sing 
the complete lyric to myself before I put pencil 


to paper. Here, for example, is a humorous 
lyric that sang itself to me, set to a definite 
tune: 
POLAR SERENADE 
Where the auras 
Of auroras 
Fondly beam 
While the penguin 
Woos the hen-guin 
Of his dream 
And the blue fox 
Finds a new fox 
In the glow 
That is shining 
On your pining 
Eskimo,— 
Where the fur seal 
Meets her sir seal 
On the ice 
And the sea gull 
Tells the she-gull 
How she’s nice, 
And the white bear 
Takes the right bear 
Out to tea, 
Come, my chosen 
And be frozen 
Fast to me! 

One of my most successful serious lyrics, 
“Hills,” came to me as I was going up a steep 
slope, the germ of it being the phrase, 

God give me hills to climb, 
And strength for climbing! 
This phrase, which I used as the concluding 
lines of a poem of twenty-four lines, really 
contains the idea of the whole poem. 

I hear, mentally, every line I write, as all 
poets should, or their poems will lack natural 
music. I revise and rewrite frequently, until 
I think that the poem is as perfect as I can 
make it; I condense or expand, putting in new 
and better ideas if they come to me; when 
necessary, I correct my meter, changing words 
so that the stresses fall on accented syllables 
only, and never on weak, unstressed words like 
articles or prepositions. If I find that a line 
is at all harsh and unmusical, I know that the 
defect is due to the massing of consonants of 
to a lack of pleasing variety in vowel sounds, 
and I change my wording accordingly. Our 
language is a marvellous musical instrument, 
and should be so used. 











he best leading lady’s part that can be 
put on is, as any play-producer will 
agree, Cinderella. 

Dressed and re-dressed, with the new songs 
and dance-numbers of one epoch after another, 
that fairy-story has never been allowed to go 
off the stage. She bobs up now as Jane Eyre, 
now as Vicki Baum’s Doris Hood, for while 
human blood runs red, I think, the fibres of 
human nature will not be disentangled from 
the Cinderella-motif of Youth hampered by 
Poverty, misunderstood by Family, cramped by 
Circumstances, then, sponsored by Romance, 
rising through success to triumphant Love and 
Happiness. 


Through the ages this type-heroine appears 
and reappears. Wistfully she moves beside 
the ash-strewn kitchen-hearth—over the hot 
gas-stove—in the cheap boarding-school—the 
suburban drawing-room. Enter the Fairy God- 
mother—in the form of the rich relative, the 
organiser of the beauty competition, or the 
film-producer in search of fresh talent and 
fresh glamour. One wave of the wand of 
wealth; away with the broom and the kitchen 
overall and on with the silks and satins, the 
glass slippers, the court-shoes or the silver 
sandals!’ And so to meet Prince Charming in 
ruff and doublet, or in silken knee-breeches 
and tie-back wig, or, later, in scarlet uniform 
with curling whiskers. (Latest, in magpie 
black-and-white evening-clothes.) Years hence, 
perhaps, when Shapes To Come have spread 
those Wings over the World, Cinderella, the 
youngest restaurant-hand on the staff of the 
air-liner, will doubtless catch the eye of the 
chiefest of all Air-Marshals. 


And not alone in fiction does this transfor- 
mation of the drudge, (grub into butterfly) 
adorn a tale; she has plenty of prototypes in 
teal life. She is Emma, the kitchen-maid, who 
became Romney’s model, Lady Hamilton, Nel- 
son’s Love. She is Elizabeth, Mr. Barrett of 
Wimpole Street’s invalid daughter ; repressed, 





Modernizing the Fairy Tale 


by BERTA RUCK 


love-starved, who became Mrs. Robert Brown- 
ing and made history in married happiness as 
in poetry. 

She is any lovely commoner who catches the 
heart and the eye of a reigning monarch. 

In my last book I, as a storyteller, quite 
frankly got a lot of fun over modernizing The 
Sleeping Beauty. There was no copyright in 
the title, which I calmly took. 


So little needle-work is done by the modern 
girl that I scrapped the idea of letting her prick 
her finger. It was as the result of an accident 
at the Winter Sports that I let her pass from 
being knocked unconscious into a trance from 
which nothing could rouse her—not medical 
science, not loving nursing, not even the voice 
of the man to whom, before her accident, she 
had become engaged. I enjoyed writing the 
Sleeping Beauty’s Palace—making it just the 
bedroom of a typical well-to-do London man- 
sion, a pretty nest for a pretty woman; sun- 
shiny, airy, bright with chromium-framed mir- 
ror-glass and silver toilet toys. 


I flung a pink padded dressing-gown over the 
back of the chair close to the Beauty’s luxurious 
bed; I had a pair of pink fur-trimmed, high- 
heeled mules never yet worn, waiting for her 
to wake. 


She became very reali to me, this girl. Of 
Goddess type I saw her, with her well-shaped 
head nestling back into the big square pillow, 
her eyelashes that drew two crescents of gun- 
metal glint upon the rose-tinted curves of her 
cheeks, her plaits of leaf-brown silken hair 
that lay on each side of her, reaching half-way 
to the end of her sky-blue eiderdown; her 
long hand and arm lying outstretched upon 
that quilt. 


There she lay and slept and slept, looking 
no different from a girl who might have gone 
to bed late yesterday and whom they had for- 
gotten to call ; hearing nothing of the shrill jubi- 
lant song of the love-birds in her room, know- 
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ing nothing of what happened in the world in 
which another war had broken out, and an- 
other King had begun his reign. 

Whilst I was writing this story, there were 
not lacking comments from those helpful 
friends whom all my colleagues will recognise 
—who look over the manuscript and remark 
“I suppose you know all this is absurd, really? 
Quite impossible for anyone to go off into a 
trance for that length of time. A couple of 
days, perhaps. Not weeks. Certainly not 
months. You say years! Fantastically ridicu- 
lous.” 

Storytellers learn patience. Patiently I put 
forward that they are allowed a certain license 
to describe situations not possible in real 
life, though, as a matter of fact, I seem to re- 
member reading of authentic trance cases. 

Now very often whilst writing, (especially 
when on the lines of the tried and proven fairy- 
tales of which the plots are founded on human 
nature, so that factors which produce them 
turn up constantly in the modern world) one 
discovers that one has builded better than one 
knew. 

No sooner had I finished “Sleeping Beauty,” 
and was correcting the book-proofs, than I 
was encouraged by reading in the papers of 
two similar cases in the United Kingdom. One 
was of a woman who had slept for two years; 
the other woke up after a few days. Later 
still I read of the American girl whose sleep 
has lasted, I believe, for over four years. As 
coincidences with my story the American, too, 
lay on a couch with her hair streaming down 
her, and the young man to whom she was en- 
gaged paid daily calls at the house to look at 
her asleep. 

I think Actuality has a way of catching hands 
with the storyteller’s Imagination. 

For, another thing about “Sleeping Beauty.” 
Whilst writing I was continually bothered by 
the doubt—“Why is she asleep? Would she 
stay asleep so long without some special rea- 
son? She was not hurt. She was never ill. 
Then why?” 

Brooding, it occurred to me—“Of course! 
She doesn’t want to wake up. And why doesn’t 
she want to wake up?” I asked myself. That 
was not so difficult. The “Story-teller’s 
Whisper”—that factor which Stephenson called 
his “Brownies,” told me “She doesn’t want to 





get married.” For my girl had never been in 
love with her fiance Tony, a young man defi- 
nitely unsuited for her, as she for him. She 
had, in fact, been knocked out in the middle 
of one of their very frequent quarrels. There 
was something in her life she didn’t want to 
face. When she woke up she would have to 
marry that young man—rather than that her 
own Secret Self held her, in self-protection, 
asleep. 

After realising that, I went back in the 
story; I described a new scene where her 
fiance approaches, at the nurse’s suggestion, 
to see if he can wake her with a kiss. What 
would have happened, I mused, if the Sleeping 
Beauty had been kissed by some man who was 
not her real Prince? I wrote that she stirred 
in her sleep. That it was as though some 
frightening dream had touched the sleeper. A 
troubled moan escaped the lips which had been 
silent all these months. That face on the pil- 
low was averted. There ran through the Sleep- 
ing Beauty a shudder of dread. 

Something told me that this was the right 
reaction. 

A few nights after that I was confirmed by 
the words of an expert. I went to see a friend 
of mine who is a well-known Harley Street 
surgeon. 

I put the case to her. She, unlike those 
Job’s Readers who say—“But you know all 
this is nonsense?” said, “Certainly it is possible 
for someone to remain asleep if the secret-self 
will not allow her to face unwelcome reality.” 

And, speaking as one who had authority, 
my friend described to me the case of a patient 
who actually, and for the simple reason that 
he hated the sight of his wife, lost his 
sight altogether. For months, without know- 
ing why, he was completely blind. Nothing 
heiped him until the truth was hit upon by a 
psychoanalyst who began to treat him by sug- 
gestion. Then at last, his sight began, by de- 
grees, to return. He saw, at first, inanimate 
objects. Then animals; dogs he could see 
plainly because these were not connected, in 
his mind, with any but pleasant associations. 
Then he saw the men of his world; last of all, 
women ! 

Which all sounds too far-fetched to be true. 
But how often the truth sounds far more fan- 
tastic than does its own child—the Fairy-tale! 
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INCUBUS 


by WINIFRED VAN ETTEN 


ike every other writer who has received 
L: literary prize and the publicity at- 

tendant upon it, I have been buried under 
mail, much of it delightful to receive, some of 
it both irritating and amusing, and still more 
of it full of questions from the aspiring writer, 
the woman who is going to review the book 
for her study club, and the reader who feels 
impelled to find out something about the au- 
thor—usually of a highly personal nature. 
Among all the questions asked, I believe one 
has occurred more frequently than any other. 
Variously put, it boils down to this, how does 
a writer find the characters for his books? 
Many of those who wish to write and many 
others who are merely readers seem to as- 
sume that any character in a book must be at 
least suggested by an actual individual the au- 
thor has known. Many times they are certain 
that the chief character must be a thin disguise 
for the author himself. How else could he 
tell not only the external circumstances of a 
life but also the most intimate thoughts and 
feelings of the character? 

Such an assumption is irritating to a writer. 
In the first place, not every writer is an ex- 
hibitionist, willing to spread himself on paper 
for the inspection of the curious, and to have 
it assumed that he is writing directly of him- 
self is an embarrassment. In the second place, 
when he has worked hard and feels he has 
truly created a character it is maddening to 
be met with, “Ah, I know just where you 
got that character. It is so and so.” 

Yet, required to state where he did get his 
characters, he finds himself in a dilemma. It 
is difficult to give any answer at all to the ques- 
tion. It is impossible to give an answer clear- 
cut enough to silence the believer in the proto- 
type theory. Because I don’t know where book 
characters come from. And I don’t believe 
many writers do. A _ writing-person goes 
moseying his way through his own private 
world and then one day he becomes dimly 
aware that he has been possessed by a new in- 
dividual. He isa vague person, this individual, 
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existing only in the writer’s mind, yet as in- 
dubitably present to him as any flesh and blood 
person met casually on the street. Where he 
came from, the writer doesn’t know. He 
may have had his genesis in some utterly for- 
gotten incident—a striking scene, a voice with 
overtones, a look, momentarily revealing, in a 
face as a rule carefully masked. He may have 
come out of a moment years old brought by 
memory into vital combination with a moment 
of the present. He may have been originally 
just a picture that the imagination has played 
with until it has become a character. He may 
have been only a stirring of the pulses or a 
tiny indignation. But something has secretly 
worked on him and presently there he is, al- 
ready importunate for creation, nudging his 
way into the active consciousness of the writer. 
And there he sticks until finally it is as much 
impossible to recall a time when that individual 
was not there as it is to think back to the day 
when one’s world did not include one’s hus- 
band or wife. As he grows clearer, this char- 
acter takes on more and more the appearance 
of having been there always. It is not true 
that the writer is necessarily fond of the crea- 
ture. He may detest him. He may find him 
altogether abominable. Worse yet, he may 
think he is not even usable for any of those 
projects always circling vaguely in his head. 
But, like him or not, there is just one way to 
get rid of him. 

These pestiferous beings are as clamorous 
as the misguided inhabitants of the World of 
the Unborn in “Erewhon.” Told how miser- 
able will be their condition if they enter the 
world of human beings, exhorted, prayed for, 
they nevertheless insist upon their doom and 
are at last reluctantly assigned to two human 
beings whom they proceed to pester until those 
unfortunate victims resentfully give their be- 
siegers birth into the world as human infants. 
What happens to them in that ill-managed 
world serves them right for being such fools 
as to enter it, says Butler. But at least the 
World of the Unborn is rid of them. 

But the unborn in the author’s keeping is 
not so easily dealt with. The writer thinks he 
knows how to get rid of him. Put him in a 

(Continued on Page 92) 











The Henhouse and the Novel 


by ELLIOTT MERRICK 


orothy Canfield Fisher, Sinclair Lewis, 
D Manuel Komroff, and most other es- 

tablished authors, when giving advice 
and help to lesser-known scriveners who cling 
to the outer rim of darkness and penury, agree 
that the rewards of authorship, for a new- 
comer, are not what they used to be. 

It’s on account of the Public, of course, the 
poor old public. The public doesn’t buy books 
the way it used to. Mrs. Fisher has been 
telling me that fifteen years ago a book which 
was considered a relative failure often sold 
more copies than a book appearing fourth or 
fifth on the best seller lists today. Then too, 
I have an idea that the publishers, somewhat 
pressed by the Public’s unaccountable prefer- 
ence for bread before books, are publishing 
more books than the market can absorb. Since 
profits on each book are small, the publisher 
puts out vast numbers of them in order to keep 
going. Thus also he increases his chances of 
catching the Public’s unaccountable fancy with 
a best seller. It is like buying more lottery 
tickets. 

But the individual author’s chances are 
lessened. Before a month is gone, his book is 
buried under the avalanche. His brain child 
disappears forever beneath a thousand other 
brain children, all hailed as impressive, prom- 
ising, worthy, brilliant, magnificent, striking 
and gripping—as his was. 

If he has an income inherited from piratical 
ancestors, these chants are music to his ears. 
He can live on them, for ever so long. But 
if not, not. It is most generally agreed by 
those who know, that a young writer must 
have some other bread-winning vocation; that 
an empty stomach often brings on an empty 
head. 

And this brings me to my point, which is, 
that a small farm fills the bread-winning bill 
very nicely. It is the necessary bread card, 
analogous to the bread card supplied to 
struggling artists in Russia, concerning which 
Manuel Komroff spoke in the September issue 
of THE WRITER. It supplies the bare means 


of life, but no luxuries, no car. Those must 
come from the writing, and so the farmer-au- 
thor does not allow the farm to absorb him en- 
tirely, as he might otherwise. 

For the author, the most important thing in 
the world is to be able to get his stories done, 
to be able to think of his plots and characters 
as he goes about his work. Now, I am not 
claiming that the average author makes a par- 
ticularly efficient farmer. But I am claiming 
that he can care for a couple of cows, raise 
enough vegetables to eat, chop his wood and 
patch the roof occasionally. And the slice of 
the hoe, the swing of the axe, that manual, 
satisfying labor that requires little thought, is 
the ideal medium for the fermentation of ideas. 
As he builds fence, as he gets up his woodpile, 
the inefficient farmer may be pardoned his in- 
efficiency, for he is writing stories at the same 
time, writing them better and faster, perhaps, 
than he could if he were sitting at a desk look- 
ing over his own shoulder and trembling lest 
this one be rejected too. His quiet days fur- 
nishing himself with the essentials of life are 
in no way like the harassed days of office 
workers whose jobs require a nervous tension, 
an alertness, a subserviency, a competitive push 
and a bending of the will against itself that are 
not helpful to the evening’s writing. On a 
farm the bread-winning helps the writing; in 
an office the job hinders the story. There you 
have it in a nutshell. 

True, writing sometimes thrives on adver- 
sity, for a time. Perhaps no one can write 
more poignant lyric poetry than a poet crammed 
into a boiler factory to shovel coal. But he 
can’t keep it up. He has to take to the road 
before long, or give up his poetry. 

Neither does writing thrive on ease. I re- 
member Mr. Sidney Homer’s telling me once 
of the early struggles he and his wife, Madame 
Louise Homer, had to win for her a place in 
the world of music. They were battered from 
pillar to post, both here and abroad. And he 
was telling me it must always be so; that all 
creative work is done under pressure, in 4 
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hurry, late at night, sometime, somehow. There 
is never a perfect vacuum of time or space 
where an artist can hide away and create. Mr. 
Homer told me of a writer who saved his salary 
penny by penny for three years so that he 
might go away and have six months absolutely 
free in which to write his book. At the end 
of the three years, the writer gave up his job 
and retired to sylvan peace and quiet in a cabin 
in the woods. The six months went by. He 
had written practically nothing, and he was 
one of the most inconsolable men who ever 
lived. All that while there had been a demon 
sitting on his shoulder saying, “Now’s your 
chance. Now you’re going to grind out that 
masterpiece. Well, why aren’t you doing it? 
That’s no good. Here you’ve been a week, 
and haven’t done a page. Your time is slipping 
by. You’re a failure, you’ll never be any good.” 
The self-consciousness, the formality of the 
occasion, the fear of the future, the sacrifices 
of the past—all were between him and the 
paper, and he accomplished practically nothing. 

What writing does thrive on sometimes 
seems a mystery. But in general it does best 
coupled with work that is simple, that goes 
not too much against the grain, work that al- 
lows a man to be as sensitive to shadows as he 
chooses. 


I seem to have read that Sinclair Lewis de- 
plores the fact that he does not know how to 
build a henhouse. The builder of “Arrow- 
smith” sighs for a heap of boards. It is be- 
cause the human race is a curious phenomenon, 
and writers are the strangest of all. 


For myself, I find there’s nothing much 
better to assist the development of a novel than 
a half-finished henhouse; particularly if the 
day is about ten below zero and the saw is 
dull and the boards covered with snow and 
the wind is blowing a gale and a mouthful of 
nails freezes instantly to the lips. Then what 
bliss to scuttle into the farmhouse and bang 
the typewriter hour after hour (say- 
ing, of course, to oil the process, “I can al- 
ways throw this in the basket and nobody will 
ever see it, it’s only a rough draft anyway.”’) 
It is sheer luxury to be writing a novel. And 
self-consciousness, an eye to markets, fear, 
hypercriticism, are all banished away and non- 
existent. Time enough for them on the sixth 
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revision, time enough when something is there 
to amputate and stuff, to turn inside out and 
upside down and hindside before. 

As soon as you stop writing, it’s back to 
the henhouse for you, my fine fellow. And 
it’s colder than ever out there, and the hen- 
house sends you back to the novel before a 
great while, where you bang away contentedly 
again. There is really nothing like a farm 
for a writer, particularly if it is situated in a 
rainy, rigorous, cold, snowy, blowy, cloudy 
climate and the soil is very rocky. 

Thus it is not very expensive for a writer 
to cast off the comforts of his apartment and 
take to a mountain farm. A submarginal farm, 
one of those that should never have been 
cleared, one of those that are going back to 
woods, that’s just the thing for him. If his 
writing goes well, he may even be able to let 
it go back to woods. 

I think that every writer must have trouble 
fitting his everyday life and his writing to- 
gether. How to be a human being and a 
writer too, how to fit the two lives together is 
no small problem. It is well to have some 
kind of life during one’s time on earth, and 
not just a scratching of pen on paper, not a 
vicarious adventuring. Especially if the 
writing brings in little money, it is necessary 
to have, to be having, an active, colorful, in- 
teresting, satisfactory life, quite aside from the 
so-called “rewards of writing.” 

On a farm the absent-minded, make-believe 
world does not blot out the real one. Nobody’s 
living your life for you as you wrestle with a 
bunting calf and a pail of skim milk. You're 
not on the outside of life examining it when 
a cow steps on your toe; you wish you were. 
When the hay is being mowed away and it’s 
110 up under the eaves, life is very real, life 
is very earnest. You are a regular guy, a 
laborer who sweats, who laughs, who sighs and 
hungers, who drinks beer and spits, in spite 
of being one of those poor, unfortunate, mis- 
begotten wretches, an author, and a pretty un- 
successful one at that. You start cutting a 
winter’s wood. And in the end what have you? 
You’ve got a good, sound, useful woodpile, not 
a mass of rejection slips. It’s all so simple. 


(Continued on Page 93) 











Basic Principles of Fiction 


VII. TECHNIQUES OF REVISION 
by JOHN GALLISHAW 


shall disregard the possibility that the idea 

for your story, play, or novel is not a fic- 
tional one. I am assuming that the idea or 
basic situation is a problem that is within the 
imaginative range of a large audience. Taking 
that for granted, you may approach the read- 
ing of your manuscript with a proper objec- 
tivity, just as if you had been asked to read 
the manuscript of a perfect stranger, or better 
still, as if you had come upon the manuscript 
in your favorite magazine; or if it be a novel, 
had settled down for an evening’s reading; or 
in the instance of a play, had gone to the theatre. 
The very first possibility for revision lies in 

a variation of the mood in which you have ap- 
proached the basic emotional problem of your 
story. Let us consider a very simple situation, 
one with a wide appeal, because a large num- 
ber of people can imagine that some one known 
to them could find himself or herself faced 
with that problem. Let us take the situation of 
a girl who finds herself engaged to a young 
man who in her opinion is socially superior 
to her family. You can treat that situation 
seriously; you can even treat it sociologically, 
as one writer did, and make the girl the daugh- 
ter of an Indian family, who has been sent 
away from the reservation to a white man’s 
college and has there met and fallen in love 
with an educated, wealthy Indian boy. Or you 
can do as George Kaufman and Moss Hart did, 
use the situation for the hilarious display of 
the antics of the amazingly entertaining Syca- 
more family. In the first instance the idea 
was developed only as a short story; in the 
second as a full length play. The form is not 
a matter of moment; the essential emotional 
situation could be as easily developed in one 
form as in any of the others. It might have 
been compressed into a short-short; it might 
have been a short-story; it might have been 
a novel; or it might have been a long story. 


;: discussing the problems of revision, I 
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But this last would have meant a re-emphasiz- 
ing of the values from inner drama to melo- 
drama. In developing it for stage presenta- 
tion, the emphasis could have been in any given 
direction and still have been justified as a natural 
development. But what we are now interested 
in discussing is the process of revision. 

In determining the values—serious or comic 
—to be derived and developed from a given 
emotional situation, you will first have to ap- 
praise your own natural gifts. It is not enough 
that you have a sense of humor, if you are to 
treat your material humorously ; what you must 
first determine is, have you the gift of humor- 
ous portrayal? Can you make others see as 
funny what appears funny to you? Equally, 
can you make others see as serious what appears 
of profound seriousness to you? Most writers 
are more likely to err in this latter direction 
than in the opposite one. 


If, on reading your manuscript, you come 
to the conclusion that your approach, the mood 
in which you attack the problem, is a sound 
one; the first thing to determine is whether or 
not it has been sustained throughout. If you 
as author are called upon to interpret the inner 
causes of a character’s behavior, are you 
satirical throughout, are you sentimental, are 
you romantic, are you realistic? 


Simple and obvious as these checks may ap- 
pear, it is amazing how frequently writers fail 
to apply them. And even more surprising is 
the number of instances in which their applica- 
tion would have made the need for revision 
glaringly apparent. Strictly speaking, such an 
examination is not a problem in technique; it 
is a problem in the recognition of values; the 
employment of a technique presupposes this 
recognition of values. Nevertheless, there is 
a technique of revision, which consists of an 
orderly method of checking important things 
first. And this unification of a mood or at- 
thor’s approach is of primary importance. 
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Once it is clear to you that there is no varia- 
tion in the mood, you can consider the dramatic 
effectiveness of the story. This is what is 
often called the suspense; but I have found 
it more exact to think of it as “Rising Drama.” 
If you prefer you may think of it as “Rising 
Suspense”; the nomenclature makes very little 
difference, provided you understand what you 
are doing is testing the structural units—the 
scenes or partial scenes—one by one, to see that 
cumulatively they contribute to “Rising 
Drama.” 

It becomes necessary first, to understand a 
fundamental value before you apply any tech- 
nique of revision if you discover that value to 
be missing at any point in the progressive de- 
velopment of your story. The recognition of 
values requires, first, that you understand that 
the function of the presentation units in any 
story is to present story-facts. In other words, 
you must be able to consider a unit purely in 
relation to its contribution of a new story fact, 
and quite apart from its intrinsic merit as a 
unit. A scene in which two people argue in 
a snowstorm, for example, must not be con- 
sidered in any other way than as a scene in 
which two people arguing in a snowstorm con- 
vey to the reader of a story facts he had not 
previously been made aware of. Whether or 
not it is a good scene in comparison with other 
scenes of two people arguing in a snowstorm 
has nothing whatsoever to do with the test of 
“Rising Drama” to which you are now subject- 
ing it. 

That is, perhaps, the hardest of all lessons 
for aspiring writers to learn. Because a scene 
is in itself an interesting scene, they forget that 
it must additionally, contribute something to 
the progress of the story action. And, re- 
membering this, they must know, definitely and 
unmistakably what constitutes suspense, or 
what makes the reader feel a sense of suspense. 

The reader feels suspense when the action 
of the story promises an outcome which he does 
not wish. “Rising Drama” can be attained in 
no other way. It is of primary importance that 
you enlist the reader’s sympathy in behalf of 
one desired outcome. The action of the story, 
however, must either in its narrative progress 
or its dramatic implications convince him more 
and more, as he considers the units, that the 
outcome he wishes cannot be brought about. 
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The reader’s basis for desiring a certain out- 
come is what can loosely be defined as “the 
eternal fitness of things.” 

He likes to see the right side triumph; but 
as the story unfolds, unit by unit, the prospects 
for any such triumph should be made to appear 
to him to be increasingly and steadily and per- 
sistently more dim. This lack of persistence in 
“Rising Drama” is the most marked fault of 
the amateur writer, particularly in the form 
where “Rising Drama” might be said to be 
“of the essence.” That form is the short-story. 
Only by examining your story, unit by unit, 
with an eye to the story fact that it contributes, 
can you be sure that your revision in the field 
of “Rising Drama” will be effective. 

The problem of enlisting reader sympathy 
is paramount. There is such a thing as never 
having the opportunity of losing reader sym- 
pathy because reader sympathy has never been 
enlisted. When the actor’s inner response to 
the original precipitating crisis of the story is 
so lacking in any touch of elevation that it can- 
not evoke any partisan response in the reader, 
no sympathy is enlisted. Where elevation is 
lacking, you will have to fall back upon con- 
donement for partisan sympathy. 

Whenever it appears to you, upon an objec- 
tive reading of your finished manuscript, that 
the reader’s sympathy has been forfeited in the 
early stages because of this lack of approval 
or of condonement, you will have to determine 
whether or not the manuscript is reclaimable 
through a re-emphasizing, or even by a drastic 
recasting of characters. This re-emphasizing 
or recasting forces you to consider the actors 
in your story as either stimulating actors or as 
the central responding actor. First, examine 
each one separately, then consider each unit in 
regard to the contribution it makes—or fails 
to make—to the establishment of the kind .of 
sympathy, disapproval or condonement you are 
striving for. 

But in this technical process of revision, you 
are not examining large units like scenes or 
partial scenes which you have written with the 
fundamental idea that it shall convey a story 
fact. You are, instead, examining that smaller 
stimulus-response unit which is the irreducible 
minimum. 

In each of these stimulus-response units the 

(Continued on Page 92) 











When Authors Meet 


by DALE WARREN 


e have it on the excellent authority 

\ \ of Dramatist Rachel Crothers that 

“when ladies meet” they begin at 
once to talk over their men. Authors—be they 
male or female—are no less immune from the 
human weakness of garrulity, and their un- 
suspecting publishers supply an inviting and 
easy target. When authors meet, and they 
do whenever they get the chance, that is the 
time for the cautious publisher to lay his two 
ears to the ground. If they start to burn he 
can then count himself among the fortunate 
minority. 

Authors, in spite of their natural curiosity, 
are as a rule reluctant to share their literary 
secrets. They seldom talk shop in the usual 
meaning of the term. Not often do you ob- 
serve Mr. A. rushing up to Mr. B. and asking 
him how he happens to be so deft at char- 
acterization, how he is able to sustain reader 
interest over 536 pages, or how he has man- 
aged so successfully to avoid anti-climax. 
Nor will Mr. B., in return, confide to his rival 
that the psychological moment has arrived for 
a long picaresque novel, for an epic narrative 
poem, for an informal, chatty book on herbs. 
He keeps such discoveries tightly under his 
hat, in the hope that he will be the one to profit 
most handsomely. Except in cases of long- 
standing friendship, Miss A. will not warn Mrs. 
B. that she is headed down a blind alley in her 
literary march, nor will Mrs. B. let it be known 
to her ambitious sisters that there is a ready 
and continuing market among nice old ladies 
for the competently-written, sentimental novel 
constructed upon the age-old Cinderella or 
Prodigal Son motif. 

Authors are given to maintaining a discreet 
and fitting reticence, and they recognize certain 
unwritten laws. In their Book of Etiquette 
there are printed a number of Don’ts to which 
they are inclined to adhere: Don’t exhibit too 
great an interest in your fellow’s next book. 
Don’t ask him what it is about or how he is 
getting along or whether he expects to be able 
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to take advantage of the Christmas trade. 
Don’t inquire if he is going to Arizona for 
literary material or a cure for asthma. Don’t 
tell him that you once wrote a novel on the 
same general subject as his last, and that it 
fell flat. 

But when it comes to the much-discussed 
“commercial side of writing,” here is a totally 
different story. Show me the author who does 
not exhibit a lively interest in how much money 
other authors are making. Show me the au- 
thor who, by direct question, implication, innu- 
endo, or back-stairs methods, does not try to 
find out if someone else is not getting a better 
break. And if so, how. “I don’t think I will 
ever go to another literary cocktail party,” a 
New York writer confided to me the other day. 
“Someone always seems to get me in a corner 
and after the third drink asks me to tell him 
—just between friends, you know—how much 
old So-and-So pays me for a story.” Ap- 
parently things are not much better in places 
as remote as the Riviera, where another au- 
thor told me of a lunch party he had attended. 
His host was a literary gentleman whose name 
is known on five continents. The other guest 
had no difficulty in turning out one best-seller 
after another. “Can you guess the main topic 
of conversation?” my friend asked me. “Royal- 
ties!” No, this story did not come out of 
George Doran’s confessions. It was told me 
just three weeks ago by an aspiring writer 
who is more than slightly interested himself. 

Authors are human. That is one of the 
reasons that people read the books they write. 
Jealousy is a human attribute. Therefore, if 
authors are jealous of each other, it is not 
surprising. The friendly rivalry that exists 
between Wells and Shaw, to mention one par- 
ticular case, is well-known. But the rivalry is 
not always so friendly, and many authors have 
their own pet jealousy or antipathy among 
other authors. Tom is out to supplant Dick 
in the hearts and purses of the country’s 
readers, although Harry’s success leaves him 
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completely cold. Miss Smith is convinced that 
she is a far better writer than Mrs. Jones, even 
if her books don’t sell half as well. She de- 
velops a grudge or a phobia or a complex, per- 
haps all three, against Mrs. Jones, while on 
the other hand, she may be quick to praise the 
work of a score of others. 


I wonder if the praise that authors lavish 
on each other’s books is not, in its lack of 
sincerity, somewhat akin to the crocodile’s 
famous tears. In this matter, to be sure, au- 
thors are put in a difficult position. A pub- 
lisher, for instance, sends a new novel of the 
soil to the author of a current, best-selling novel 
of the soil, in the hope that he will get a 
“blurb” that he can pass over to his adver- 
tising department. If an enthusiastic blurb 
is forthcoming it means a certain increased 
publicity at a crucial time for the author who 
has given it. It immediately stamps him as 
something of an “authority.” And the object 
of his flattery may be useful at some later 
date in returning the favor. Nevertheless, he 
is boosting a rival. If he slams the book, or 
says nothing at all, he lays himself open to 
criticism on the score of being jealous. The 
author of the new novel is very apt to hear 
about it. The word gets around. Who is 
he, secure in his success, to refuse to give a 
leg up to a newcomer? It’s an embarrassing 
business. Some writers, like Mary Roberts 
Rinehart for example, have taken a flat stand. 
They refuse to comment, either favorably or 
unfavorably, on the work of their contempo- 
raries. Thus there can be no accusation of 
log-rolling, none of the “you scratch me and 
I'll scratch you” business that is so often 
charged. 

A season or two ago, one author sent an- 
other a copy of his new book. The second 
author wrote back a complimentary letter but, 
because for certain personal reasons he did 
not wish to be quoted, marked it “Confidential.” 
Before the week was out this letter was broad- 
cast to the trade! A merry scene will ensue, 
I am sure, if ever again these authors meet. 
The Lewis-Dreiser fracas has set a good pre- 
cedent. 

Arnold Bennett’s “Journal” was indeed an 
eye-opener. Did authors really set out ham- 
mer-and-tongs to make money, people asked? 
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Was writing a “business” just like any other? 
Was Mr. Bennett, with his elaborate book- 
keeping, typical of the race? Previously, peo- 
ple had taken publishers’ reminiscences with 
a grain of salt, but here was an author, bal- 
ancing his books carefully on the 31st of every 
December and keeping a watchful eye on them 
every other day in the year. Now comes the 
impartial Mr. Curtis Brown, literary agent, 
with a sheaf of memoirs to assure us all our 
books are not written from inspiration or inner 
impulse. 

When authors meet, particularly if they are 
old friends, let the publisher, the editor, the 
bookseller, the literary agent, the lecture man- 
ager, and other middlemen, beware. Did you 
get a good advance on your new book? Are 
your royalties computed on the gross or the 
net? Don’t you hate magazines that insist on 
happy endings? What do you think of a pub- 
lisher who can’t get the booksellers to give him 
good window displays? Do you people stand 
in well with the book-clubs? Do you think you 
are better off having an agent than dealing di- 
rect? What percentage of your traveling ex- 
penses do you have to pay yourself? This is 
the type of question that the self-respecting 
author no longer fears to ask; and, in the long 
run it makes considerable difference to his 
business associates how they are answered. 


When authors meet, suppose one says: “My 
publisher gives me six free copies of each one 
of my new books.” And suppose a second says: 
“That’s funny, mine always sends me twelve.” 
And a third: “I always get a dozen and a special 
copy bound in morocco and gold as a Christmas 
present.” A small matter, yes, but small things 
are often the longest remembered. At a lit- 
erary convention not long ago, several authors 
gathered, and made friends immediately. 
“What a miserable night I had,” exclaimed 
one. “The train was like an oven, and I was 
in an upper at that.” She did not feel any 
better when one of the number said briskly: 
“TI had a fine trip. My publisher sent me out 
in an aeroplane.” Another tip: authoresses 
like roses. Unreasonable? Well, maybe. But 
nevertheless true. 


“The story got about among authors. . .” 
I seem to have heard this expression many 


times. The “story” is almost always about 
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some publisher. What he did, or what he 
didn’t do. And how did it get around? 
Probably some author heard it, or exaggerated 
it, or made it up entirely—then passed it on. 


Happy authors are among the best assets 
a publisher can have. They are not inclined 
to leave home and they frequently bring their 
friends back with them. If department stores 
find it good business to assume that the cus- 
tomer is always right, a little more of this 
attitude on the part of publishers wouldn’t do 
any harm. The author is not always right, 
not by a long shot, but if his demands are not 
excessive, it is oftentimes profitable to treat 
him as if he were. 


An advance against royalties cannot fail to 
please an author. It is tangible evidence of 
his publisher’s faith in him, and sometimes 
it is the better part of wisdom for a publisher 
to give a small advance even if it is not asked 
for and he can have the book without it. Yet 
authors, more often than I like to admit, have 
taken advantage of publishers on this very 
score. Only seldom do you hear of an author 
—although I have an actual case in mind— 
offering to release his publisher from a per- 
centage of his advance or advertising guarantee 
when it becomes evident that his new book 
had not come up to commercial expectations. 


One of the most popular women writers in 
the country was talking the other day to a 
man who had once been a publisher and is 
now a successful novelist. She said that she 
had never had an advance, had never asked 
for one, but the more she talked to writing 
people and heard what they were getting, the 
more convinced she was that she had been 
an easy mark. “When I send in my next manu- 
script,” she boldly announced, “I am going to 
demand an advance!” “How much?” he asked. 
After a moment’s hesitation she drew herself 
up proudly: “I’m going to insist on a thousand 
dollars!” Thus a Pulitzer Prize winner, the 
aggregate sales of whose twenty odd books are 
not much below the million mark. 

Authors do funny things. For instance, 
they love to misrepresent sales, to themselves, 
to publishers, to literary agents, to other au- 
thors. They love to bother booksellers and 
make a general nuisance of themselves, either 





because they are proud, ambitious, over-zeal- 
ous, or just anxious to be “helpful.” Some 
of them pull wires to receive favorable re- 
views. Others don’t read reviews—or say 
they don’t. One will pester his publisher to send 
him his reviews as fast as they come in, in- 
stead of subscribing to a clipping bureau which 
exists for just such purposes. Another will 
glow with pride over fulsome praise from a 
“hick” newspaper, and close his eyes to a scath- 
ing appraisal by one of the best critics in the 
country. Authors’ wives, husbands, and sweet- 
hearts also meet, and talk things over, and 
often stir up a lot of trouble. As nearly as I 
can remember it, here is the actual transcrip- 
tion of a “fast one” recently hurled at me by 
an author’s wife: “Can’t you tell me the name 
of a good woman agent? I’m not satisfied with 
what my husband is making. He is entirely 
too friendly with his agent, Mr. Blank. They 
never get down to business. Now if I could 
find a smart woman agent and could deal with 
her myself, I’m sure we’d be a lot bette off.” 
Now let us turn this picture to the wall, and 
see what is on the other side. Now and again 
publishers meet, also—a fact that authors habit- 
ually overlook. They are prone to forget that 
publishers belong to Lunch Clubs, play golf 
together, swap stories back and forth, and that 
as a race they are scarcely less talkative than 
the authors themselves. Take the case of the 
gentleman from San Francisco, let us say. He 
comes East with a manuscript that has good 
stuff in it, and has no difficulty in finding a 
publisher. He gets an offer and then “retires 
to his hotel room to consider it.” Instead, he 
goes to a second publisher and quotes the terms 
offered by the first—only increasing them 
slightly. He then goes back to the first, ask- 
ing him to raise his ante on the basis of what 
he says the second offered him. A day or two 
later a third comes into the picture, and all 
looks rosy. Stocks are going up all around. 
But the gentleman from San Francisco has 
calculated without the possibility that the three 
publishers might be good friends, that their 
paths might conceivably cross before he left 
town, that they might be in a communicative 
mood, and that, by a very odd coincidence, his 
name might just possibly creep into the con- 
versation, and the bitter truth leak out. 
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The Dutch Uncle on 


ing that definite examples be given of 

the construction of the various parts 
which go into the making of a short story. 
“Why not,” someone asks, “show us some of 
the actual errors new writers make? If you 
will give us examples, taken from the manu- 
scripts of new writers, both of good points 
and bad points, it might help us a great deal 
with our own work” . This has been 
done to some extent, and now, as the readers 
of this column would like to see this developed 
further, we will, for a while at least, give the 
readers themselves an opportunity to partici- 
pate. 

Each month the Dutch Uncle will offer a 
problem. Anyone may work out the problem 
and submit it to the Dutch Uncle. In this 
column will be published, with the author’s 
name, the best solution to the problem. There 
may be other, or parts of other, solutions pub- 
lished, but the author’s name will be given only 
to the one judged as being superior. The rules 
for submission will be simple. The problem 
is to be worked out on no more than one type- 
written page, name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner. The typing must be double 
spaced. At the top of the page must appear, 
“For the Dutch Uncle’s Column.” There 
must be no accompanying letter. The material 
must be in the office of THE WRITER not 
later than the twentieth of each month. No 
material will be returned. 

In this column last month, appeared an ex- 
ample of description that stopped the forward 
movement of a story, and an example of de- 
scription that did not stop the story’s forward 
movement. For the assignment this month, 
which you may work out and submit, is the 
problem of making passive description into 
description that shows story action. 


R eaders of this column are constantly ask- 


This is the example you are to follow: 

“It was an old farmhouse, weather-beaten 
and decaying. There were no curtains at any 
of the windows, no signs of life about the house, 
and the only evidence that anyone lived there 
was the carefully tended old-fashioned garden 
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Points and Problems 


of hollyhocks, marigold and petunias. A long 
lane led from a dirt road back to the house. 
On either side of the lane were aged poplars 
towering straight to the sky. An old stone 
wall covered with matted vines separated a 
neglected orchard from a cow pasture. But 
there were no cows in the pasture. Behind 
the house was a red barn, and near it a stone 
springhouse straddled a narrow stream. 
Branches of willow trees fell over the decay- 
ing roof of the springhouse.” 

The above paragraph is lacking in story 
movement. It is purely description. The 
description is given to the reader merely to 
create an effect. But, in the short story, the 
effect must be accomplished without retarding 
the movement of the story. Imagine that this 
description is to appear in a story that you are 
writing. Then give it to the reader as some- 
thing more than just description. Think of 
it in terms of your characters, of the story’s 
problem, of the element of suspense. Using 
the material in the above example, accomplish 
some real effect with it. It is possible that 
you may present this scene through the eyes 
of your chief character. Let your chief char- 
acter arrive at this place and see this scene him- 
self. Make his arrival significant. He may 
come in automobile, airplane, carriage, or on 
foot, etc. Let there be some reason for his 
arrival. Build up the element of suspense by 
developing this scene into something other than 
its pure descriptive value. Make your open- 
ing sentence promise something. Let there be 
a real reason for the scene. Let it establish a 
condition, as poverty, peace, mystery, horror, 
beauty, sordidness, etc. Make the reader feel 
the importance of the scene as well as see the 
actual scene. And, in addition to this, let the 
reader know that there is a story thread moving 
through the paragraph. 


In developing this description, you may 
change it about in any way that suits your 
motive. You may give your character a prob- 
lem, or the suggestion of a problem, and you 
may let the reader feel that the character, 
through this scene, is attempting to make a so- 
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lution of the problem. You may add to this 
description or you may take from it. Do not 
feel that you have to put in every word and 
phrase. Adjust it to suit your needs. It is 
the effect that we are interested in. We are 
interested in the effect you achieve, together 
with the fact that the work must move. De- 
velop this descriptive paragraph so that it 
gives the reader the descriptive facts, creates 
an effect, and still permits the narrative to 
move forward. Achieve these purposes on one 
typewritten page. If your solution to this prob- 
lem is the best received, it will be published in 
this column and an analysis will be made of it. 
You will see your own craftsmanship explained, 
and others will learn by the work you yourself 
do. To refresh your memory on this particular 
technical point, it will be well to refer to the 
February issue of THE WRITER in which 
description is discussed in this column. 

Another question asked by beginning writers 
from time to time is, “What is creative ability?” 
This term, as applied to writing, has been used 
in such ‘a general sense, and with such vague- 
ness of interpretation, that its definition has 
come to mean either much or nothing. It is 
one of those generalities that is flippantly 
tossed about in much the same manner as the 
superficialist speaks of “inspiration,” “‘eco- 
nomic freedom” or “social reform.” It is not 
unwise to say that “creative ability” does not 
lend itself to any strict academic definition. 
Fundamentally, it is a talent. It is inherent 
ability to build thoughts into words that are 
entertaining and expressive. 

Many beginning writers analyze themselves 
with the intention of discovering this talent, 
and entirely too many come to the conclusion 
that they have writing ability in a big way. It 
is seldom that we can be our own judges in 
this matter. The fact that we write letters 
which our friends enjoy, that we write interest- 
ing bits of narration or description, and equally 
interesting pieces of writing of one form or 
another, is not proof that we are endowed with 
talents that permit us to make a worthwhile 
contribution to belles lettres. Nor is it proof 
that we can write a short story that will sell 
even to the pulp-paper magazines. Trying to 
judge our own ability can, on occasion, become 
dangerous business. Not only are we inclined 
to overrate our ability, but the opposite may 





be true, that we are unable to see the real ability 
which we do possess. It is possible that the 
latter attitude can be a tragic one, for, in be- 
lieving that our talents lie not in writing, we 
might give up this pursuit which, had we con- 
tinued, would have brought us the success about 
which we dreamed. The safest course for a 
new writer to follow is to get the opinion of 
someone who can tell him, without equivoca- 
tion, the merits or potential merits of his work. 
The person whose opinion the new writer seeks 
should have an unbiased point of view ; he must 
be someone who is not interested in the writer 
in a personal way. Members of one’s own 
family and intimate friends are seldom good 
critics. Family and friends are likely to give 
the new writer false praise, or they may think 
that because they know the writer so well he 
simply couldn’t have any real ability, and there- 
fore discourage him when he should not be 
discouraged. 

The chief point in this discussion of crea- 
tive ability, however, is to make the author 
thoroughly cognizant of the fact that the talent 
for writing is not sufficient in itself. We may 
use it as a starting point, saying that first of 
all a potential writer must have that talent 
known as creative ability. The mere posses- 
sion of the talent will not make a writer of him. 
He must develop the talent. He must develop 
it just as consciously, and give it just as much 
time, as he would develop the talents for mu- 
sic, painting, singing, dancing, sculpture, etc. 
First, his academic education must be suffi- 
ciently adequate to permit him to express him- 
self clearly. He must read constantly. He 
must read everything. There is really not a 
thing that a writer should mot read. And he 
will find it greatly to his advantage if he will 
make a study of such subjects as psychology, 
philosophy, biology, economics, etc. It he is 
writing for magazines, he must make a constant 
study and analysis of the magazine or maga- 
zines he is trying to reach. And—like the mu- 
sician or the dancer, he must practice daily. He 
must write daily. Only those who make a 
daily habit of writing can hope to realize a 
consistent success. Success in writing simply 
does not come in any other way, and not until 
the new writer is fully conscious of this, and 
adjusts his working habits accordingly, will he 
make appreciable progress. 
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HONEST SLANTING 
by Maria Moravsky 


lanting is not necessarily a dishonest practice. 

For the best of reasons, when you talk to a 
child of five, you do not bore him with your golf 
score. But, in conversation about your cocker 
spaniel, you may find interests in common. 


Honest slanting is this: Find what interests a 
certain magazine’s audience and shoot in that di- 
rection. Is it a woman’s magazine? Are you an 
exceptionally intelligent woman? Well, even so, 
you are not above interest in clothes. Then tell 
them a story in which clothes play an important 
part, and reserve the tale of your inner struggles for 
The Atlantic Monthly. If you are a man, clothes 
in your story will probably be connected with the 
bills husbands have to pay. 


Turn a different facet of your personality toward 
different magazines. A writer has more interests 
than a man of some other profession—or he would 
not be a writer. A fictioneer is a walking encyclo- 
pedia, or should be. Slanting is displaying the 
right kind of interest and knowledge in the right 
place. 


Of course there is a different interpretation of 
slanting: writing things which you hate and pre- 
tending to be vitally concerned about them, for the 
sake of acceptance. If I wrote about cowboys as 
they look in Westerns, or a successful business 
man at his worst, accumulating a fortune in a 
story, I would slant dishonestly, as I don’t give 
a continental damn, or whatever it is they don’t 
give for trash. I am not interested in captains of 
industry and their tricks, or in sports involving 
murder of small animals, or in baseball. And so 
I don’t write about these subjects. At the very 
best, I would give a mediocre performance, be- 
cause I have no ability of a literary . . . well, we 
will skip the opprobrious word. 


Not to mention its unsavory aspects, dishonest 
slanting is no fun. You might as well work in an 
office or scrub floors. On second thought, it is 
easier to do uncongenial work with your hands or 
the mechanical part of your brain (may the psy- 
chologists forgive me this unorthodox expression) 
than to describe things you loathe, in an entertain- 
ing way. Unless you satirize them. 


But— you do like certain low forms of life: for 
instance, eating. Well, I once wrote an article on 
how to grow black-eyed peas. I have grown them, 
in moments of lowbrow activity, and I eat them 
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with relish. I sold the article to American Cook- 
ery. If I had offered the editors a paper on co- 
operative cooking, they would have told me that 
it would have cut into the individual sales of cook- 
ing utensils, as Good Housekeeping’s editor once 
informed me when I tried to spring sociology on 
her. 

But you must talk sociology? All right, there 
are independent women’s magazines; show them 
the sociological facet of your personality. 

Don’t slant your stories about love. This is 
liable to be of more than passing interest to you, 
and may bring you into trouble, as it actually has 
done in some cases. In love stories you must be 
sincere. If your conception of love does not coin- 
cide with that of the editor of Mushy Stories, 
she will detect the difference, and shy away from 
your cheap imitations of cheap imitations, your half 
hearted rehash of that which you yourself may 
think a rehash. 

Stories of synthetic sympathy, a Judas kiss, a 
literary marriage of convenience, are seldom out- 
standing literary successes. First it is necessary 
to overcome your natural reluctance to an intimate 
relationship with, let us say, a Saturday Evening 
Post kind of story. Then you have to stimulate 
enthusiasm. The results are usually pitiable unless 
you are a born actor. 

Most writers have difficulty in writing well, even 
about the subjects they like. So they had better 
let this alone. 


But honest slanting is interesting and profitable. 
It teaches you how to write and sell one story to 
several magazines. Not exactly the same story, 
but the same incident or idea developed from dif- 
ferent viewpoints. For instance: There is an ex- 
pression “Pink Haze,” applied to that rosy glow 
which hangs over New York City, the reflection of 
its myriad advertising bulbs. On foggy nights 
this haze is denser, on clear nights, more watery. 
Planes can see it a hundred miles away. This 
expression, “Pink Haze,” fascinates me. There is 
a story in it. There are several stories in it—for 
different magazines. 

For instance, if we call it “Pink Haze,” it sug- 
gests a young country girl lured to New York by 
the glamour of the city. She comes, she sees, but 
she does not conquer. But her pride does not let 
her return to the country. She hypnotizes herself 
into the belief that some day she will meet her op- 
portunity and go on the stage, or achieve whatever 


(Continued on Page 96) 

















The Writer’s Library 








A BOOK OF CONTEMPORARY SHORT 
STORIES 


Edited by Dorothy Brewster, Ph.D. 


With an Appendix on Writing the Short Story by 
Lilian Barnard Gilkes 


$3.50 The Macmillan Co. 753 pp. 


O' the thirty-six short stories in this collection 

all but a dozen have appeared since 1930 and 
all but two—Henry James’ “The Altar of the 
Dead” and Chekhov's “The Princess”—since 1920. 
As Dr. Brewster explains, the stories fall into two 
groups: an ivory tower and a Red Square group, 
i. e., stories whose themes are far removed from 
present day social forces and stories with political 
and revolutionary themes. In both cases, however, 
extremes have been avoided, and there are neither 
any mere exercises in style nor fictionized polemics. 
No attempt has been made to collect what are 
necessarily the thirty-six most outstanding stories 
of recent years; rather, the attempt has been to 
collect a group of stories of high literary quality 
of markedly different types, and in this the editor 
has been highly successful. The authors of the 
stories are for the most part well enough known to 
readers of quality magazines, although compara- 
tively little known to readers of popular maga- 
zines. Among the better known writers are Kay 
Boyle, Conrad Aiken, Stefan Zweig, Naomi Mitch- 
ison, Katherine Anne Porter, Erskine Caldwell, 
Liam O’Flaherty, Dorothy Thompson, and Lang- 
ston Hughes, the only writer to be represented by 
two stories. On reading the complete list one 
cannot fail to notice the large percentage of for- 
eign authors. 

What makes the book of special interest to 
writers is its voluminous appendix based on a 
Columbia “Home Study Course in the Technique 
of the Short Story” but so adapted as to draw on 
the stories in the first part of the book as illus- 
trative material. A partial list of the various 
section headings will give one some idea of its 
scope: Situation, what is it? Questions the story 
must answer, Story types, Necessity of correctness, 
Relation to psychological truth, What is imagina- 
tion? Advantage of concentration, Planning the 
story, Plot as design, Subjective analysis, Char- 
acterization in dialogue and action, Narrative 
Methods, The scene, and Final architecture. 

In using the preceding stories as illustrations, 
Miss Gilkes cites Chekhov's “The Princess,” Lang- 
ston Hughes’ “Professor”, and her own “The 


Apostate” as examples of the story in which “the 
problem is presented rather than resolved”; Kath- 
erine Anne Porter's “Maria Concepcion” is cited 
as an example of “situation developed through 
action; K. Swinstead-Smith’s “The Marchesa” as 
an example of how otherwise monotonous and un- 
unified material becomes unified and dramatic by 
being concentrated in the mind of an eye witness 
to the culminating scene; and Liam O’Flaherty’s 
“The Mountain Tavern” as a story which without 
its beautiful descriptions of landscape would be- 
come “an empty rag, a patch of raw sensation- 
alism.” Occasionally one becomes a bit provoked 
when Miss Gilkes discusses stories not included 
in the collection, especially when she gives a de- 
tailed analysis of Conrad’s “The Secret Sharer.” 
Lapses such as this, however, are not frequent. 

From time to time Miss Gilkes makes it clear 
that she is primarily interested in having her pupils 
write the sort of stories one finds in the quality 
magazines. In her section on necessity for cor- 
rectness she states that one should never attempt 
to write about types and settings that have been 
made familiar only through reading and hearsay, 
and then adds: “It is sometimes done, of course, 
and authors who thus trade on their ignorance on 
the chance that their readers will be no better in- 
formed than they, sometimes meet with commer- 
cial success. We are not, however, here discussing 
the literary racket.” And again she says: “Jour- 
nalism of the feature story variety has had a 
poisonous effect upon short story craftsmanship 
as evidenced by stories appearing in the popular 
story magazines which are nothing but naked 
journalism. And witness the increasing desire for 
‘shorts.’” Most of the information, however, ap- 
plies to any type of short story writing, and even 
the above will prove no disadvantage to him who 
seeks only commercial success. 

As a word of caution it must be remembered 
that the appendix is only a condensation of the 
Columbia Home Study Course and therefore so 
compactly written that it must be read with very 
great care; it will, however, prove very profitable 
reading to him who gives it the attention it de- 
mands. 


» * * * 


GOOD STORIES 
Edited by Frank Luther Mott 
A collection adapted to the study of the various 
phases of the short story 


$1.90 The Macmillan Co. 600 pp. 
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he authors represented in this collection are a 

much better known group than those in Dr. 
Brewster's anthology. Although it is primarily a 
book of contemporary writers, Hawthorne, de Mau- 
pasant and Stevenson are included. Among the 
better known later writers one finds such names 
as Jack London, Ruth Suckow, Donn Byrne, 
“Saki,” Katherine Mansfield, St. John Ervine, Kip- 
ling, Dana Burnet, Andreyev, Dashiell Hammett, 
Kay Boyle, Sherwood Anderson, and Anatole 
France. A glance at these names will show the 
diversity of material, the stories being even more 
varied than those in Dr. Brewster’s book. For 
instance, that collection included no detective 
stories, while this one includes Dashiell Hammett’s 
“A Man Called Spade.” There is also a greater 
variation in length. While the short-short and the 
novelette were not included in Dr. Brewster’s col- 
lection, in this book Dana Burnet’s “Omit Flow- 
ers” and “Saki’s” “The Open Window” are quite 
short enough to be short-shorts, while Donn 
Byrne’s “Tale of James Carabine” easily ranks as 
a novelette. As the title and subtitle indicate, the 
editor has not tried to collect the thirty-one best 
short stories since Hawthorne and de Maupassant 


but simply a group of stories which the writer may 
study with profit. The writer may also be assured 


that this is really so and not just Mr. Mott’s opinion 
in that most of the stories have stood the test of 
classroom use. 

The book also has its appendix—one of eight 
pages entitled “An Outline of the Analysis of a 
Short Story.” It does not pretend to be even a 
condensation of a complete course in short story 
writing but simply an outline setting forth the 
essential points in short story construction. It is 
divided into five main sections: Setting, Character- 
ization, Plot, Theme, and Style. Under each of 
these headings are several sub-headings usually 
put in the form of questions. Under Plot one finds: 
“What are the two forces in conflict? Where is 
the crisis? What are the incidents preceding the 
crisis? Is there marked suspense before the cri- 
sis? Is the story fully plotted? Is the opening 
interesting? Is the action convincing?” Under 
each of these sub-headings is an explanatory para- 
graph with reference to the stories in the volume. 
Thus the observations and conclusions which Miss 
Gilkes made are here left for the reader to dig out 
for himself. Mr. Mott warns that he has no magic 
formula and that the stories should first be read 
for pleasure and entertainment before the reader 
attempts to analyze them. He also warns that 
some stories seem written without formula and 
defy analysis but adds: “. . there remains the 
fact that certain techniques and methods do usually 
get certain results.” Taken as a whole, Mr. Mott's 
book will be most valuable for the short story 
writer who is not widely read in his medium and 
Dr. Brewster’s for the more advanced student. 
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Crumbs from the Editors Table 
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WHAT EVERY PUBLISHER KNOWS 


Ber month we printed Arthur Guiterman’s 
opinion of publishers which he delivered at 
the Times Book Fair. But just to show he wasn’t 
prejudiced one way or the other he afterwards 
came out in F. P. A.’s “Conning Tower” with 
this sprightly bit of verse, which he called, “What 
Every Publisher Knows”: 


All writers 

Are blighters. 

They persuade you to print their stuff 

Though it’s far from good enough, 

And then to waste in advertising 

Sums that are astounding and surprising. 

They think that books are plastic 

And forms of type elastic, 

For, sitting proudly aloof, 

They scribble new chapters in proof 

That should have been in their original copy,— 

A practice deplorably sloppy 

That doesn’t make sense 

And entails trouble and expense. 

Strangely thinking you capable of misleading them, 

They won't sign contracts without reading them, 

And when they do, they insist on mercenary alter- 
ations 

That disturb harmonious relations 

And evidence a greed 

Which, in authors, is shocking indeed. 

What is most distressful, 

If you make your books successful, 

Instead of sticking to you with a decent loyalty, 

They change to a competitor who offers a bigger 
royalty! 

They are biters 

Of the hand that feeds them, these ungrateful 
writers! 


How To Get Your Poetry Published 

It seems there was a young clubman, the name 
escapes us, who once wagered that he could get 
some of his own poetry published in the New 
York Times. His friends immediately took him 
up on it, believing he couldn’t even get a “Bright 
Sayings of Children” published. However, Mr. 
Clubman wrote in to the Times Queries and 
Answers page, requesting the rest of the poem 
beginning, “. . .,” and quoting the first line of 
some of his own doggerel, signing a fictitious 
name. The next week he supplied the rest of his 
own poem in full, using his own name, winning 
the bet and laughing last and loud. 

















Markets For Manuscript Sales 








The information in this section concerning the 
current needs of various periodicals comes directly 
from the editors, who are responsible for the state- 
ments and to whom any questions should be ad- 
dressed. 

Every month we publish a special market list, 
such as Fiction, Articles, Book Publishers, Verse, 
Trade Journals, etc., etc., and at least once a year 
each list is revised, brought up-to-date, and repub- 
lished. 

Writers are advised never to submit material to 
an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and study a 
sample copy. Manuscripts should be sent by 
either first-class mail or railway express—not by 
parcel post. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, 
or sufficient postage for its return, should accom- 
pany any manuscript submitted to a publisher; or 
an author may request its return by express col- 
lect. (Express is generally used for book manu- 
scripts and other heavy material.) 


VERSE MARKETS 
GENERAL PUBLICATIONS 


Adventure—205 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. Howard Bloomfield, Editor. Brief verse 
preferred; high standards. Subjects: outdoors, sea, 
West, railroading, etc. Taboos religious, pastoral, 
and love poems. At present not in the market for 
long ballads. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 

Aerend—Kansas State College, Fort Hays, Kan- 
sas. Quarterly. R. R. Macgregor, Editor. Short 
verse. Pays in copies of the magazine. 

All Story Magazine—280 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Weekly. Amita Fairgrieve, Editor. Love 
lyrics, up to 40 lines. Also short poems, occasion- 
ally buying a single couplet. Taboos: gloom, 
morbidity, death. No free verse. 25c a line; on 
acceptance. 

American Fireside—The Verse-Land Press, 221 
East River St., Otsego, Michigan. Bi-monthly. Al- 
bert Emerson Brown and Irene Lillian Brown, Co- 
editors. Brief lyrics preferred but longer and 
varied types of verse used occasionally. Payment 
in prizes. Conducts various contests during the 
year. 

American Forests—1713 K St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Monthly. Ovid Butler, Editor. 
Uses some verse but does not pay for this type of 
material. 

American Mercury—Ridgefield, Conn. Month- 
ly. Paul Palmer, Editor. Anything that is really 
good, especially if unusual. Very short verse al- 
ways needed. Pays on acceptance. 

American Prefaces—University Hall, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Monthly. Wil- 





bur Lang Schramm, Editor. Verse, 40 lines. No 
payment. 

The American Scholar—145 W. 55th St., New 
York, N. Y. Quarterly. William A. Shimer, Edi- 
tor. Uses a few poems, both long and short, of 
outstanding excellence, preferably philosophical 
rather than narrative or lyrical in nature. No 
jingles. Rates according to value of material; pay- 
ment on acceptance. 

Atlantic Monthly—8 Arlington St., Boston, 
Mass. Ellery Sedgwick, Editor. Highest quality. 
Limited markets: prints only one or two poems an 
issue; therefore, any poem has very slight chance 
of acceptance. 

Baseball Magazine—70 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. F. C. Lane, Editor. Humorous 
verse, 10 to 30 lines. Pays on publication. 

Breezy Stories—55 W. 3rd st., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. Phil Painter, Editor. Limit 28 lines. 
Light, humorous or sophisticated verse. Subjects: 
men and women and love; women from the man’s 
point of view; or man as the woman sees him. 
No free verse. 25c a line; on acceptance. 

Calgary Eye-Opener—402 Corn Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Monthly, Phil Rolfsen, Edi- 
tor. Verse that is short, snappy and humorous. 
Pays 10c a line, on publication. 

The Canadian Bookman—516 Yonge St., To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada. Monthly. Findlay Weaver, 
Editor. Short poems of a high standard. Payment 
“in kind.” Poetry and essay competitions during 
the year. 

College Life—22 West 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
Bi-monthly. N. L. Pines, Editor. Light, charm- 
ing short poems—flippant in style—4 to 6 lines. 
Pays on acceptance. 

Coronet—919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Arnold Gingrich, Editor. Monthly. Uses 
some verse. Pays on acceptance. 

Country Gentleman—Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Penna. Monthly. Philip S. Rose, 
Editor. Brief verse; humorous or sentimental in 
theme. No free verse. Pays good rates, on ac- 
ceptance. 

Creative—816 West Montgomery Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Penna. Bi-monthly. Serious verse of 
depth and beauty. No light verse. No payment. 

The Farmer’s Wife—East 10th St., St. Paul, 
Minn. Monthly. F. W. Beckman, Editor. Short 
lyrics of rural life—seasonal, fanciful, philosophical, 
serious, and humorous. Must be easy to read and 
understand. Prefers verse that is cheerful and 
inspiring, and that is easy to memorize. Taboos 
verse that is ultramodern in form, difficult to un- 
derstand, depressing, or otherwise unpleasant. 
Payment on acceptance. 
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Flying Aces—67 West 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. A. A. Wyn, Editor. Uses some verse. 

The Forum—570 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. Henry Goddard Leach, Editor. 
(President, Poetry Society of America). Sonnet 
length or a little longer. Accepts free verse. Pay- 
ment on acceptance. 

Frontier and Midland—State University, Missou- 
la, Montana. Quarterly. H. G. Merriam, Editor. 
Uses some verse. No payment. 

Good Housekeeping—57th St. at 8th Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. Wm. F. Bigelow, Editor. 
Verse with an emotional appeal. Limit, 3 or 4 
stanzas. Subjects should have universal interest. 
Accepts free verse, but not so often as rhymed. 
Taboos mere metrical schemes and long poems. 
Payment according to value of material, on accept- 
ance. 

Harper’s Magazine—49 E. 33rd St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. Lee F. Hartman, Editor. Lyrics, 
8 to 40 lines. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 

Holland’s (The Magazine of the South)—Dallas, 
Texas. Uses some verse. 

The Household Magazine—8th and Jackson Sts., 
Topeka, Kansas. Monthly. Nelson A. Crawford, 
Editor. Lyrical verse, not too difficult or recon- 
dite. Accepts good free verse. Pays 50c a line; 
on acceptance. The editor reports: “We offer a 
limited market. We publish only five or six 
poems a month on the average, whereas we re- 
ceive some six hundred. At present we are buy- 
ing no verse because we have a quantity on hand.” 

Independent Woman—1819 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. Winifred Willson, Editor. 
Limit, 4 or 5 stanzas. Preferably feminine or 
feministic angle. $2 to $3 per poem; on acceptance. 

Judge—18 East 48th St., New York, N. Y. Jack 
Shuttleworth, Editor. Uses short verse. Pays on 
publication. 

Kansas City Star—Kansas City, Missouri. Occa- 
sionally uses humorous verse if it has timely in- 
terest. 

Ladies’ Home Journal—Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Penna. Monthly. Bruce Gould and 
Beatrice B. Gould, Editors. Lyric verse, 4 to 30 
lines. Subjects: children, nature, love. Tone 
ranging from light to serious. Uses at least six 
poems an issue. Payment on acceptance. Special 
rates for outstanding poems. 

Los Angeles Saturday Night—922 South Olive 
St. Los Angeles, Calif. Weekly. Peter Mayer, 
Editor. Short verse—no payment. 

The Modern Monthly—46 Morton St., New 
York, N. Y. V. F. Calverton, Editor. Uses some 
poetry possessing social meaning. No payment. 

Nation—20 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. Week- 
ly. Joseph Wood Krutch, Literary Editor. Short 
poems most generally used. Accepts free verse. 
Pays on publication: 50c a line; $5.00 a poem, 
minimum. 


New England Homestead—Springfield, Mass. 
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Bi-monthly. J. G. Watson, Editor. Uses a lim- 
ited amount of nature verse. Payment after pub- 
lication. 

The New Republic—40 East 49th St., New 
York, N. Y. Weekly. Bruce Bliven, Editor. 
Limited amount of exceptional verse. Pays on 
acceptance. 

The New York Times—Times Square, New York, 
N. Y. Daily. Short verse. “The Times receives 
several hundred unsolicited poems every week. 
Poets should never send more than two mss. at 
a time.” Pays $7.50 per poem. Address the 
Poetry Editor. 

The New Yorker—25 West 43rd St., New York, 
N. Y. Weekly. Light satirical verse and lyrics. 
Pays good rates, on acceptance. Address all 
communications to “The Editors.” 

Our Dumb Animals—180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. Monthly. Guy Richardson, Edi- 
tor. Verse relating to animals or birds from a 
humane point of view; not in excess of 32 lines, 
preferably shorter. Accepts but does not encour- 
age free verse. Rates from $1 up. Payment on 
acceptance. Stamped, addressed envelope required 
for return of manuscripts. 

Pictorial Review—57th St. at 8th Ave. New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. Herbert R. Mayes, Edi- 
tor. Short lyrics. Pays $1.00 per line, on accept- 
ance. 

Prairie Schooner—Box 1342, Station A, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. Quarterly. Poetry, up to 60 lines— 
free verse acceptable. No payment. 

Progressive Grocer—161 Sixth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. Original humorous verse with a 
grocery store slant or a food slant. Payment on 
acceptance. Address: Humor Editor. 

Ranch Romances—578 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Bi-weekly. Fanny Ellsworth, Edi- 
tor. Romantic Western verse; limit 4 to 5 stanzas. 
No free verse. 25c a line. Payment on accept- 
ance. 

The Rotarian—35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Ill. Monthly. Occasionally uses verse having 
special appeal for business men. At present, the 
magazine is well stocked with poetry; few contri- 
butions can be accepted. Pays good rates; on 
acceptance. 


Rural Progress—22 West Monroe St., Chicago, 
Ill. Monthly. L. K. Childers, Editor. Uses some 
verse. 

The Saturday Evening Post—Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Penna. Weekly. Wesley 
Winans Stout, Editor. Occasionally uses short 
lyrics. Humorous verse for “Post Scripts” de- 
partment. Seldom uses free verse. Pays good 
rates, on acceptance. 


Saturday Review of Literature—25 West 45th 
St., New York, N. Y. Weekly. Bernard DeVoto, 
Editor. Uses a few poems of exceptional merit; 
limit, 30 lines. Pays $10.00 per poem, after publi- 
cation. 
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Scribner’s Magazine—597 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. Harlan Logan, Editor. Marian 
Ives, Poetry Editor. Some short poems, including 
free verse. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 

Short Stories—Garden City, N. Y. Semi-month- 
ly. Dorothy MclIiwraith, Editor. Verse of adven- 
ture, outdoor type only. Limit 50 lines. Taboos 
love, dude stuff, city stuff, and free verse. Pays 
25c a line, on acceptance. 

The Tanager—Box 6, Grinnell, lowa. Bi-month- 
ly. Short lyrics and long poems. No payment. 

Virginia Quarterly Review—1 West Range, Uni- 
versity, Virginia. Quarterly. Lambert Davis, Ed- 
itor. Cannot ordinarily use very long poems or 
many short ones because of limited space. Length, 
50 lines or less. Poetry selected without regard 
for “schools.” Uses material from both nationally 
known poets and promising newcomers. Uses free 
verse. Pays 50c a line, on publication. 

West—Garden City, L. I. N. Y. Monthly. Ed- 
mund Collier, Editor. Verse of Western adven- 
ture; limit, 32 lines. Pays on acceptance. 

Western Trails—67 West 44th St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. Uses some humorous verse on 
cowboy life. Pays on publication. 

Weird Tales—840 North Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Verse on supernatural, bizarre themes. 
Pays 25c a line, on publication. 

Woman’s World—461 Eighth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. Limited amount of short verse. 
Pays on acceptance. 

Yankee—Dublin, N. H. Monthly. Robb Sag- 
endorph, Editor. Verse having to do with the 
New England scene. Address: Oliver Jenkins, 
Poetry Editor, Concord, N. H. 

~ ~ & * 
DENOMINATIONAL 

Adult Leader—1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Penna. Monthly. Mitchell Bronk, Editor. Uses 
a small amount of verse; must be of a sanely re- 
ligious nature. 

America—329 West 108th St., New York, N. Y. 
Weekly. Rev. Francis X. Talbot, S. J., Editor. 
Short verse; modern in approach and technique. 
Pays $5.00 per poem, on publication. 

The Catholic World—4il1 West 59th St., New 
York, N. Y. Rev. James M. Gillis, C. S. P., Edi- 
tor. Uses quatrains, up to 40 lines. Pays on pub- 
lication. 

Christian Herald—419 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. Daniel A. Poling, Editor. Uses 
some verse; two to three stanzas. Pays 25c a 
line, after publication. 

Christian Science Monitor—1 Norway St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Daily. Address Home Forum Page. 
Short lyrics and nature poems most generally 
used. Payment on acceptance; rate according to 
length and merit. 

The Commonweal—386 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Weekly. Michael Williams, Editor. Verse 
of a distinctive type. Pays on publication; rate 
according to value. 








The Improvement Era—50 North Main St., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Monthly. Published by the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints (Mor- 
mon). Richard L. Evans, Managing Editor. Uses 
verse of all types on moral and wholesome sub- 
jects; maximum length, 30 lines. Pays 12%c 
per line. 

The New Outlook—299 Queen St., W., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. Weekly. Official organ of United 
Church of Canada. Rev. W. B. Creighton, Edi- 
tor. Uses some verse (four-line length) 1 to 3 
stanzas. Pays $3.00 to $5.00 for verse. 

Pax—181 East 93rd St., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. Rev. Richard Eckhard Koehle, O. S. B., 
Editor. Seasonal poetry, e. g., Lent, Christmas, 
Autumn. Variety in subject and form, provided 
there is an ethical soundness. Pays 10c a line, after 
publication. 

The Preservation Of The Faith—Holy Trinity 
Heights, Silver Spring, Maryland. A National 
Catholic magazine. Joachim V. Benson, M. S. SS. 
T., Editor. Uses poetry of varying lengths. Pays 
on acceptance. 

Sunday School Times—325 North 13th St., Phil- 
adelphia, Penna. Weekly. Charles G. Trumbull, 
Editor. Short verse, distinctly spiritual. 

Unity—917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Missouri. 
Monthly. Charles Fillmore, Editor. Uses some 
verse. It is suggested that contributors study 
copies of the magazine before submitting ma- 


terial. 
. * * * 


VERSE MAGAZINES 

Alentour—3 Hart’s Lane, Lowell, Mass. Quar- 
terly. Michael Largay, Editor. Belle Irene Gillis, 
Associate Editor. “We use the best poetry we 
receive . .. and recognize no division of poetry 
into schools of expression and thought. While we 
specify no length limitation, we use, for the most 
part, brief poems.” Prizes. 

American Poetry Magazine—1764 N. 83rd St., 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. Monthly. Clara CC. 
Prince, Editor (official organ of the American 
Literary Association). Uses mainly poems by 
members. Limit, 40 lines. Various types of 
poetry. High standards. Taboos revolutionary 
and sex poetry. The editor reports that the maga- 
zine “does not pay cash this year. Privileges 
open only to members of the association. Particu- 
lars on request.” 

Better Verse—Florence, Oregon. Published 
five times a year. Irl Morse and Phyllis Trulling- 
er, Editors. No line limit, but usually uses 14 to 
30 line poems. Not partial to blank verse, nature 
poems, or little invented forms. High standards. 
Never overstocked. Reports promptly. 

Blue Moon—3328 19th St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Quarterly. Inez Tyler, Editor. Short ly- 
rics (sonnets, rondeaus, quatrains, cinquains, etc.) 
Beginners welcomed. Pays in cash and book 
prizes. “No attention to mss. unless self-ad- 


dressed, stamped envelope is enclosed.” 
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Bozart and Contemporary Verse—Oglethorpe 
University Press, Oglethorpe University, Geor- 
gia. Quarterly. James Routh, Editor. Interest- 
ed in good poems of any type whatsoever except 
old-fashioned types. No length limits. Payment 
in prizes. 

The Circle—Box 194, Wellesley, Mass. Quar- 
terly. Leacy Naylor Green-Leach, Editor. Ly- 
rics, sonnets, free verse, blank verse, and various 
French forms. Poems of nature, of poetic emo- 
tion—not sentimental. Taboos jazz, sex, etc. Pay- 
ment in prizes. Sometimes publishes poems by 
non-members, but these are not eligible for prizes. 

College Verse—University of Wyoming, Lara- 
mie, Wyoming. Monthly, November to May in- 
clusive. Joseph Warren Beach, Editor. Good 
poems—any type, any length—by college students. 
Pays $1 a page; on publication. “We publish the 
verse of members only. Any college undergradu- 
ate, or any graduate student who received the 
A.B degree not longer than two years ago, is 
eligible for membership. For details, write to the 
Executive Secretary, Ann Winslow.” 

The Country Bard—Thebaud Terrace, Madison, 
N. J. Published semi-annually at present. Mar- 
garette Ball Dickson, Editor. This magazine is 
the organ of a guild of poets—not exclusive ex- 
cept to certain types of modernistic verse. 

Driftwind—North Montpelier, Vermont. Pub- 
lishes ten issues a year. Walter John Coates, Edi- 
tor and Publisher. Poems of any length up to three 
pages. Regional verse of approved quality, lyrics, 
ballads, social vision, idealistic, descriptive. Any 
form of technique if of high standard. No pay- 
ment. 

Expression—76 Heights Road, Ridgewood, N. 
J. Quarterly. Beatrice Reynolds and James Ga- 
belle, Editors. All schools of poetry welcomed. 
Limit, 28 lines. No payment; prizes of books, 
paintings, etc., during the year. Also uses poems 
for two different newspaper poetry columns. No 
payment except contributors’ copies. 

The Gypsy—Times-Star Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Quarterly. George Elliston, Editor. Serious, 
thoughtful, carefully, beautifully and_ skillfully 
worked out short poems. Authentic sincere efforts 
to produce poetry in any form—lyrical, free lines. 
No humorous verse, light verse, or casual verse. 
No payment. Prizes for poems published during 
the year. 

Horizons—Box 44, East Pasadena Station, Pas- 
adena, California. The pages of this publication 
are now open to poets throughout the country. 
However, preference is still given to Western 
themes. Ralph Cheyney, a directing editor of the 
magazine, also edits a syndicated column of light 
verse—“Peeks and Peaks.” Contributions for this 
column should be addressed to Mr. Cheyney at 
Sierra Madre, California. 


Kaleidograph—702 North Vernon St., Dallas, 
Texas. Monthly. Vaida Stewart Montgomery 
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and Whitney Montgomery, Editors. All kinds of 
good poetry. No taboos. Prefers short rhymed 
poems. Accepts free verse. Limit, usually 40 
lines. No payment. Prizes. 

L’Alouette—114 Riverside Ave., Medford, Mass. 
Quarterly. C. A. A. Parker, Editor. Cheerful and 
humorous verse in standard forms. Quality first; 
length of secondary consideration. Taboos free 
and modernistic poetry. No payment. Book 
prizes. 

The Lyric—Box 2552, Roanoke, Virginia. Quar- 
terly. Leigh Hanes, Editor. Lyric poetry of 
freshness and sincerity. No payment. Yearly 
prizes. 

Pasque Petals—Aberdeen, South Dakota. Month- 
ly. Harriet S. Popowski, Business Manager. Miss 
Adeline Jenney and Mrs. Gertrude Gunderson, 
Editors. This magazine is devoted to South Da- 
kota writers, past and present. Does not solicit 
outside material, though some is occasionally 
used. Prefers the lyric type, not too long. Prizes. 

Pegasus—45 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
Quarterly. Marion Berry, Editor. No special re- 
quirements as to style or length limits. Small pay- 
ment for material accepted. 

Poet Lore—306 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. Quar- 
terly. John Heard, Editor. All kinds of verse. 
Payment in copies. 

Poetry—232 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Monthly. 
Founded by Harriet Monroe. Morton D. Zabel, 
Editor. Any length, except the rare poem which 
is too long for a single issue. Considers poems 
written on any theme. Very high standard. Uses 
both free verse and metrical forms. Accepts noth- 
ing which has been previously printed anywhere, 
in any form. $6 to $7 a printed page. Payment on 
publication. 

Poetry and Music—145 South Ocean Ave., At- 
lantic City, N. J. Publishes six issues a year. 
Albert Eli Slocum, Editor. Good poetry, not over 
40 lines. Material selected according to literary 
merit. No payment. Prizes. 

Poetry Review (Journal of the Poetry Society 
of Great Britain). American Editorial Office, 299 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y. Bi-monthly. Mrs. 
Alice Hunt Bartlett, American Editor. Accepts 
poems from American contributors. No payment. 
Monthly prizes. 

Port O’ Poets—612 East Walnut St., Green- 
castle, Indiana. Bi-monthly. W. Guy Pickens, 
Publisher. E. B. Heiney (Box 159, Route 1, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.), Editor. Various subjects. Pre- 
fers rhymed verse. May be modern and sophisti- 
cated. No payment. 

Rhythm—925 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. Alice Langley, Editor. Distinctive 
poetry. Pays 20c a line, on publication. 

Shards—Box 2007, Augusta, Georgia. Quar- 
terly. Constance Deming Lewis, Editor. All types 
of modern verse. Prefers shorter length poems. 
No payment. Prizes. 
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Silhouettes—303 Rosewood, Ontario, Calif. 
Quarterly. James Neill Northe, Editor. No pref- 
erence as to type of material, and no length limits. 
Pays $1 a poem, on acceptance. Also offers prizes. 

Smoke—218 East 36th St., New York, N. Y. 
Quarterly. Susanna Valentine Mitchell and David 
Cornel DeJong, Editors. Distinctive poetry—any 
theme, any form. Especially interested in younger 
poets. Moderate rate of payment. 

Sonnet Sequences—Box 1231, Washington, D. 
C. Monthly. Murray L. Marshall and Hazel S. 
Marshall, Editors. Sonnets in the Petrarchan 
form. Pays $1.00 for each sonnet published. 

Spirit—386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. Bi- 
monthly; organ of the Catholic Poetry Society of 
America. Uses work of members only (for mem- 
bership requirements write to the editor). Pays 
20c a line. 

The Step Ladder—4917 Blackstone Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Monthly, except July and August. Flora 
W. Seymour, Editor. All forms; no length limit. 
High standards. There is absolutely no question 
raised as to whether or not a contributor is a 
Bookfellow. Poems are considered on merit only. 
No payment. Prizes. 

Trails—Esperence, N. Y. Quarterly. Fred 
Lape, Editor. Prefers the simpler metrical forms 
or free verse; no artificial French forms. No 
length limit. Nature and wild life themes. No 
payment. 

Versecraft—Emory University, Georgia. Bi- 
monthly. Lawrence Wilson Neff, Editor. High 
standards: devoted to the appreciation, cre- 
ation and preservation of poetry which possesses 
elements of abiding import. Does not consider 
faddish forms intended to catch a passing fancy or 
pander to morbid tastes. Short lyrics given pref- 
erence. Pays cash for group of three or more 
poems in each number which receive the highest 
vote of readers returning ballots by mail; also 
various book prizes and annual cash awards. 

Voices—559 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Quarterly. Harold Vinal, Editor. Poetry of a 
mature and carefully wrought type, the best work 
of contemporary poets. High standard. Very 
little free verse. No payment. 

Western Poetry—118 North Tremont St., Ocean- 
side, Calif. Verse, from 2 to 12 lines. Interested 
in new writers. Pays for as many accepted poems 
as possible—no definite rates. 

Wings—939 Woodycrest Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Quarterly. Stanton A. Coblentz, Editor. Lyrics. 
Limit, usually 30 or 40 lines. Does not favor mod- 
ernistic themes and styles, or free verse, unless of 
extraordinary quality. No payment. Prizes. No 
manuscripts desired during June, July, and August. 
After July Ist and until September, editorial ad- 
dress: 37 Ethel Ave., Mill Valley, Calif. 

. * * ~ 

CHILDREN’S AND YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
PUBLICATIONS 

American Boy—7430 Second Blvd., Detroit, 


Mich. Monthly. Franklin M. Peck, Managing 
Editor. Any kind of verse that holds particular 
appeal for older boys and young men. Pays on 
acceptance. 

Boys and Girls—810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
Weekly. Mrs. W. B. Ferguson, Editor. Verse for 
boys and girls under 12 years. Payment according 
to quality; on acceptance. 

Boys and Girl’s Comrade—Fifth and Chestnut 
Sts., Anderson, Ind. Weekly. Verse with whole- 
some, moral, religious or character-building ap- 
peal; length, 2 to 6 stanzas. For children from 9 
to 15 years. Payment on publication. 

Boys’ Companion—1724 Chouteau Ave., St. 
Louis, Missouri. Weekly. Poems of boy life and 
religion, for boys from 9 to 15 years. Pays 5c a 
line. 

Child Life—536 So. Clark St., Chicago, II. 
Monthly. Marjorie Barrows, Editor. Occasional 
short, seasonal verse from child’s point of view, 
and nonsense verse of 8 to 12 lines. Seldom uses 
free verse. Taboos: long narrative poems and 
rhymed anecdotes.” Pays on acceptance. 

Children’s Comrade—1724 Chouteau Ave., St. 
Louis, Missouri. Weekly. Short, simple poetry 
for children. 

The Classmate—420 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Weekly. Alfred D. Moore, Editor. Methodist 
Episcopal Church school paper for young people 
in the late teens and early twenties. Uses patriotic, 
religious and seasonal verse; occasional free verse; 
limit, 20 lines. Taboos crime, morbid interest, and 
questionable social conduct or standards. Pays 
50c a line. 

The Epworth Herald—740 Rush St., Chicago, 
Ill. Weekly. W. E. J. Gratz, Editor. Uses poetry 
suitable for young people of high school and early 
college age (those identified with Methodist Church 
life); free verse, if suitable; length, 20 lines. Pays 
15c a line, on publication. 

The Epworth Highroad—Methodist Publishing 
House, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. Monthly. 
R. L. Hunt, Editor. For young people, 16 to 24 
years. Occasionally uses short bits of verse, 8 to 
24 lines. Pays 25c a line, on acceptance. 

Evangelical Tidings—Eden Publishing House, 
1724 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Missouri. Weekly. 
Seasonal, inspirational and religious poems for 
young people, 16 to 24 years. Pays 5c a line. 

The Friend—United Brethren Publishing House, 
Dayton, Ohio. Weekly. Dr. J. W. Owen, Editor. 
Some short verse for boys and girls of teen age. 
Pays 50c to $2 per poem, on acceptance. 

Girls’ Friend—Eden Publishing House, 1724 
Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Missouri. Weekly. 
Short poems for girls from 9 to 15 years. 

Girl’s World—1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Weekly. Miles W. Smith, Editor-in-chief. 
Poetry occasionally used. 

Little Folks—Hector, Minn. Weekly. Mrs. 
Edith Cling Palm, Editor. Verse, up to 16 lines, 
for children from 4 to 8 years. 





Pioneer—420 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Penna. Weekly. John T. Faris, Editor. Verse, 
8 to 20 lines. For boys from 11 to 15 years. 

Queen’s Gardens—420 Witherspoon Bld., Phila- 
delphia, Penna. Weekly. Dr. John T. Faris, Edi- 
tor. Verse, 8 to 20 lines, for girls from 12 to 15 
years. All material must, in general tone, meet 
the requirements of a church paper. 

St. Nicholas Magazine—419 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. Chesla C. Sherlock, Edi- 
tor. Short humorous or seasonal verse suitable 
for children from 8 to 16 years, with emphasis on 
the 12 to 14 age group. Rhymed verse preferred, 
although free verse is accepted. 

Shining Light—Fifth and Chestnut Sts., Ander- 
son, Ind. Weekly. L. Helen Percy, Editor. Na- 
ture and religious verse for children from 5 to 9 
years. Payment on publication. 

Wee Wisdom—Unity School of Christianity, 917 
Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Missouri. Monthly. 
Jane Palmer, Editor. Uses some verse of an opti- 
mistic, constructive trend, for children from 6 to 
12 years. Pays up to 25c a line, on acceptance. 

Young Israel—3 East 65th St., New York, N. 
Y. Monthly. Elsa Weihl, Editor. Uses verse of 
interest to Jewish girls and boys under 16 years. 
Pays $3 to $5 per poem, on acceptance. 

Young People’s Friend—Fifth and Chestnut Sts., 
Anderson, Ind. Weekly. L. Helen Percy, Editor. 
Verse, 3 to 8 stanzas, of moral, religious or char- 
acter-building value, for young people of the late 


teen age and older. Pays 10c a line, on publication. 


PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS 
NEW OFFERS 

Random House, New York, has announced a con- 
test for best letters on “Beloved Friend,” the story 
of Tschaikowsky and Nadejda von Meck. The 
prizes offered are a Steinway Grand piano, record- 
ings, and scores. All entries must be submitted 
by April 15, 1937. For further information, ad- 
dress Contest Department, Random House, Inc., 
20 East 57th St., New York, N. Y. 

Story Magazine is conducting a nationwide 
WPA writers’ contest to determine the best piece 
of prose writing (fiction or non-fiction) by an 
author on the Federal Writers’ Project. Any 
writer who has been employed at any time, past 
or present, in any capacity, executive or otherwise. 
on any WPA Writers’ Project, is eligible. 

There are no restrictions as to subject, treatment 
or length. Contributions will be judged solely on 
their merits as literature. Contest closes Septem- 
ber 1, 1937. For full particulars regarding the con- 
test address the WPA Contest Committee, Story, 
432 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

The William A. Vawter Foundation, Northwest- 
ern University, offers a cash prize of $1000 for the 
best manuscript of an unpublished book on busi- 
hess ethics. 

The book must be concerned primarily with 
business ethics and must make a contribution to 
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the knowledge or understanding of the subject. It 
must contain not less than 30,000 words nor more 
than 75,000, and must be written in English. Con- 
test closes December 31, 1937. For further infor- 
mation address the Vawter Foundation, School of 
Commerce, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. 
* * * * 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


The Bross Foundation, Lake Forest University, 
Lake Forest, Ill., offers a prize of $15,000 for the 
best book or manuscript dealing with the humani- 
ties; the social, physical, or biological sciences; or 
any branch of the Christian religion. Contest 
closes September 1, 1939. See January, 1936, 
WRITER. 

Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, is offering 
two literary fellowships for 1937 similar to those 
offered for the past two years. Each fellowship 
carries an award of $1000 in addition to royalties. 
Applications must be received by April 1, 1937. 
Blanks with further information may be secured 
from Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

The International Mark Twain Society, Web- 
ster Groves, Missouri, offers a prize of $25 for the 
best anecdote dealing with a famous author either 
living or dead. Contest closes June 1, 1937. See 
October WRITER. 

The Little Theatre of St. Louis conducts a Na- 
tional Playwriting Contest once a year, starting in 
the fall and ending about December Ist. Further 
information will be sent upon request: address the 
theatre at 812 North Union Blvd., St. Louis, Miss- 
ouri. 

The University of Chicago, through the Charles 
H. Sergel Play Contest, is offering an award of 
$500 for the best full-length, original play submit- 
ted on or before April 1, 1937. For further details, 
address the Charles H. Sergel Play Contest, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. See Decem- 
ber WRITER. 

Williams & Wilkins Company, Mt. Royal and 
Guilford, Baltimore, Md., offers a cash award of 
$1,000 for the best manuscript on a science sub- 
ject submitted before July 1, 1937. See July 
WRITER. 

The Wings Press, New York, is offering a prize 
of $25 for an article of approximately 250 words on 
“The relation of ‘The Pageant of Man’ to the 
problems of today.” (“The Pageant of Man” is an 
epic poem by Stanton A. Coblentz). Contest closes 
April 30, 1937. See February, 1937, WRITER. 

* + . * 

Poets who want to know just what kind of 
poems are most popular should consult “Best 
Loved Poems of the American People,” compiled 
by Hazel Felleman of the New York Times Book 
Review. All the poems were chosen from the 
requests received from thousands of readers of 
the Times Queries and Answers page. 
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VAN ETTEN 
(Continued from Page 73) 


book. That works very well as far as the writer 
is concerned. He toils endlessly, tearing the 
being out of his mind and transferring him to 
paper. Finally he believes he has finished with 
him. That’s done and he feels great. The 
demon is exorcised. The writer is free. He’s 
clapped the creature between covers where he 
belongs and he is through with him. The 
creature would be born and here he is. Now 
let him take his chances in the world. 


Foolish writer. The first book cures him of 
the illusion that it is his character who is to 
take the chances. He soon finds out he has 
to answer for the fellow still. The book comes 
out and the letters come in. The reader takes 
one look and snatches his pen to write the au- 
thor—Where did you get him? There’s no 
such person. Never was. Never will be. You 
must be crazy. You must have been writing 
about me. That character was you. It was 
my sister, my wife, my sweetheart. You've 
written about all women, everywhere. You 
might have been recording my own experi- 
ence. There is no such character. Anyway, 
where did you get such a character? 


And so it goes. Where did you get your 
characters? And how does a writer know? 
How in time does a writer know? 


He tries to answer intelligently, but his 
success is slight. He has no recollection of 
how he came by that character and in time 
comes to feel, with a sensation something like 
guilt, that his possession of that paper person 
must be illegal, that he has stolen him some 
place in a trance of which he has no present 
recollection. By and by he begins to work 
up a theory. Out of those few questions to 
which he can manage the semblance of an 
answer, he constructs it. He still does not 
know the genesis of the character but he does 
perhaps have some faint idea of his reasons 
for choosing that particular one for the par- 
ticular story he had to tell. It won’t be long 
until he is relating the whole process of the 
creation of My Novel to interested (or un- 
interested) audiences at literary teas. And, by 
telling his yarn often enough, he himself may 
come at last to believe that there was something 


far more logical in his procedure than, in all 
probability, there was. 


But in the meantime here is that character 
quartered on him once more. The incubus 
rides him again. He thought he’d got rid of 
the critter and here it is firmly mounted anew 
on his chest, this time demanding a pedigree. 


* * * * 


GALLISHAW 
(Continued from Page 77) 


reader may be won or lost; he is always approv- 
ing or disapproving the behavior of some actor; 
if he disapproves in a sufficiently large number 
of instances, he will abandon reading. 


Finally, granting that you have made such 
amendments of the large and the small units 
as will appear to guarantee a reader’s continu- 
ing interest, is the style of your presentation 
sufficiently effective to make the reading effort- 
less? Do you in any way shirk your task of 
making the path from your imagination to the 
reader’s imagination a straight and easy one? 
The path from one imagination to another is 
through the senses. The appeal of history is 
to the mind ; the appeal of fiction is to the senses. 
This is the final step in the technique of re- 
vision: the revision for stylistic perfection: 
that no burden of imagining shall be placed 
upon the reader that rightfully belongs to you, 
the writer. 


* * * * 


In the November WRITER in her report on the 
Boulder Conference Osie Blackwell Wilson told 
how Fulton Oursler, editor of Liberty, had offered 
$1,000 to any member of the conference who could 
write an acceptable story for his magazine and 
$10,000 to any member writing an acceptable 
serial. She then stated that she believed that Mr. 
Oursler would offer the same amount to anyone 
else submitting an acceptable story or serial to 
Liberty. This statement has just been drawn to 
Mr. Oursler’s attention, and he wishes to have it 
known that he made the offer in good faith in his 
sincere belief that writers’ conferences stimulate 
good writing. His usual rates of payment to un- 
known writers are far below those offered to the 
members of the Boulder Conference. The editors 
of THE WRITER hope that this notice will cor- 
rect any misconceptions that readers of Mrs. Wil- 
son’s article may have had. 
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MERRICK 
(Continued from Page 75) 


It’s the saving antidote for a bad case of com- 
plex literary poisoning. 

The farmer-authoring is like a pendulum. 
You swing from one to the other and back 
again. Three days digging a ditch, four days 
writing a story. The story is worthless, but 
you still have your ditch. A morning at the 
desk, an afternoon at the plow, and each lends 
zest to the other, each makes the transfer pleas- 
ant. And whichever you do, there is no one 
to say nay. If the writing goes well, you may 
write for a week and let the farm go to the 
devil. If the writing goes badly, well, the east 
field needs manuring, and after that the writ- 
ing may go better. To be free, that’s some- 
thing; to be poor, and still comparatively free. 
A farmer is at least free to work his farm as 
he likes. He is free to work himself to skin 
and bones without fawning upon any superior 
and begging for more responsibility. And that 
is good, for a writer needs to be a free man. 

It is appealing, it is adventurous, to struggle 
with the soil. The part that requires character 
is to keep it adventurous as the years go by. 

Days go, years go, the sun shines and the 
snow comes. You write a novel, and it is a 
flop. So—? You write another, and that’s a 
failure too. And each time it is extremely 
difficult to re-orient yourself. When writing, 
you forced yourself to such enthusiasm, such 
faith and belief in the goodness of your work; 
you had to. But now—now that year of hope 
and sacrifice and toil turns out to be worth just 
five hundred and forty-three dollars. And all 
around the edges of the picture are the flesh- 
pots, the crass, bumptious plumbers’ salesmen 
and peanut wholesalers, sacrificing nothing, 
banishing every uncomfortable thought and 
pulling down $6,000 a year for it. And mean- 
while the publisher pats you on the back and 
says, “I’m proud of you, my boy. Congratula- 
tions. What a splendid success! Not many 
first or second or third or fourth novels do so 
well. Of course the sales were meagre. But 
what splendid reviews!” He tactfully averts 
his eyes from the spectacle of your toes pro- 
tuding from your shoes and continues, “Now 
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about the outline for that next book of yours. 
You mustn’t let the public forget you, you 
know.” 


Well, you look about you and think, “Maybe 
it is so that I am one of God’s accursed. But 
at least I have my farm, and that henhouse I 
built. And I like that little heifer I raised, 
even if she is three-teated. Even though I am 
a writer, even though I choose to work at the 
hardest kind of work, for wages a WPA worker 
would sneer at, I do have something. I have 
my farm, my five acres of rocks, my green 
grass, an ancient apple tree that blooms, the 
snowdrifts and the pines that roar, the wild 
ducks on the lake, the vegetables in the cellar 
and the new walk of flat stones I made out to 
the privy. 

“I may be only a fool and a pauper. But at 
least I do not drag out my existence in a tene- 
ment, denied even sunshine, air, water, space. 
I may be only a writer, that lowest of the low, 
but thanks to my farm I am able to forget it 
sometimes. Thanks to my farm I am a man, 
I breathe, I see, I am happy.” 





The Writer's Special Market Lists 
Included in copies of THE WRITER for 


the following months: 
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NEXT MONTH 


The Writer’s 
Golden Jubilee 


Many extra pages . . . Larger editon. . . 
Enlarged market section . .. Fiction... 
Book reviews... Trade notes . . . Special 
feature articles by 


BEN AMES WILLIAMS 
MARY ELLEN CHASE 
JOHN GALLISHAW 
LEANE ZUGSMITH 


EDWARD WEEKS 
ALICE HORN and 


HINDA T. HILL 
JOHN FARRAR 


And Selected Reprints of 
the Last Fifty years 


Helen P. Washburn, a subscriber to 
THE WRITER and a winner of the 
Reader’s Digest $1,000 Prize Contest 
for New Writers, writes us: “I wish 
that all beginning writers knew of your 
magazine. ... It is such a well in the 
desert for a new writer to find a maga- 
zine that consistently gives him more than 
his money’s worth and refuses to clutter 
its pages with the advertisements of con- 
fidence men who want the beginner’s 
money and nothing else.” 


USE THIS BLANK TO ENTER YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION—NEW OR 
RENEWAL 


THE WRITER 
8 Arlington St., Boston. 


I enclose $3.00 for one year’s subscrip- 
tion to THE WRITER. 


ee ee 


The 
Grammarian’s Corner 




















W e take pleasure in welcoming a new corre- 
spondent to our column and announce that 
we are always glad to print letters from writers 
which deal with problems not already discussed 
in these columns. 

Dear Sir: 

In my meandering studies of English composi- 
tion and grammar I repeatedly strike a snag. May- 
be you know the answer. The writers of text- 
books don’t or else they want it kept a secret. 

What is the correct version of “ain't,” in the 
first person, etc., as in— 

“IT am going, ( ee gg 

Personally, I think that the clumsiest misuse | 
ever knew a writer to make is in filling such a 
blank with “aren’t.” Terrible. 

Now, a chin-whiskered college professor at a 
ladies’ luncheon club might say: “I am to talk ten 
minutes, am I not?” And the same bird would be 
just as liable to say: “You wish me to talk ten 
minutes, do you not?” He is more precise than 
hurried. 

A shop-hand would say: “Well, I’m goin’, ain't 
I?” But, of course, he doesn’t care what he says, 
as long as his hearer knows what he means. 

And a cute young lady might say, “Aren’t I?” 
and imagine she had pulled off something subtly 
correct. Very subtle, but... 

Now take the case of a young wife who is very 
subtle about her speech. Her husband has, she 
thought, promised her the fur coat of her choice. 
So she buys a hat and dress and several other 
things. Her husband complains. Then she isn't 
sure whether the coat will be hers or not. 

“Am I going to get it, or (——-) I?” she wants to 
know. 

And so do I. 

Here’s hoping you can solve a problem that has 
me stumped. Sincerely yours, 

HAZEL SARGENT. 


The writer of the letter has given the Grammar- 
ian an excuse to express one of his pet ideas. 

The modern contraction of Am I Not should be 
written ’m I not (pronounced “my not”) where 
a simple not cannot replace the late lamented 
ain’t. 

I am to speak ten minutes, ’m I not? 

Am I going to get my fur coat, or not? 

These, we believe, are the answers to the 
writer's puzzle. However, they are not to be 
found in textbooks to the best of our knowledge. 
Authorities will tell you that ain’t for am not is 
still correct though not in good usage because of 
its wrong use for have not and is not, and all the 
confusion thereby caused. (See Fowler, “Modern 
English Usage” under BE). 
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The Contributor’s Column 














ARTHUR GUITERMAN, who was born in 
Vienna, has spent most of his life in New York. 
He was for a time connected with the editorial 
departments of The Woman’s Home Companion 
and The Literary Digest but has been best known 
as a poet since his first book of poems “Betel 
Nuts” appeared in 1907. For many years he was 
the principal contributor of verse to the old 
Life, in which magazine he originated the widely 
imitated reviews and other features. He has been 
a frequent contributor to The Saturday Evening 
Post, Harper’s, Scribner’s, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, “The Conning Tower” of the New York 
Herald Tribune, The New York Times and other 
leading publications. Among his best known books 
are “Gaily the Troubadour,” “Death and General 
Putnam,” “I Sing the Pioneer,” “Chips of Jade,” 
“A Poet’s Proverbs,” “Song and Laughter,” “Wild- 
wood Fables,” “The Laughing Muse,” “Ballads of 
Old New York,” and “A Ballad Maker’s Pack.” 
He collaborated with Lawrence Langner on a met- 
rical translation of Moliere’s “The School For 
Husbands,” which was produced by the Theatre 
Guild. He is also widely known as a lecturer. 
BERTA RUCK is the author of many modern- 
ized fairy tales. She has contributed articles and 
short stories to leading magazines both British and 
American. Among her best known novels are 
“Sleeping Beauty,” “The Disturbing Charm,” and 
“The Youngest Venus.” Her favorite recreations 
are swimming, country walks, and travel by air 
whenever possiblee WINIFRED M. VAN 
ETTEN is the winner of the Atlantic $10,000 Prize 
Contest. In the February WRITER in an article 
entitled “Why a Woman?” she told why a woman 
is often a better subject than a man for treatment 
in realistic fiction. ELLIOTT MERRICK is a 
graduate of Yale and was for a time connected 
with Dr. Grenfell’s mission in Labrador. Since he 
has become a farmer, he states that some of his 
best ideas come to him while milking a cow. His 
latest book “Ever the Winds Blow” was published 
by Scribner’s last June. DALE WARREN is asso- 
ciated with a well known publishing house and is the 
editor of “What is a Book?”—a symposium of dif- 
ferent authors’ views on writing. MARIA MOR- 
AVSKY is a past master of Honest Slanting. She 
has successfully used it not only in short stories 
but also in plays and novels. Her novel, “The 
Bird of Fire,” was based on essentially the same 
material as her short story, “Crimson Ribbon,” 
published in Romance. Her play “Nitrate,” which 
won first prize in the Staten Island Little Theatre 
Contest and was also produced in the Miami Civic 
Theatre, was based on the same material as her 
short story, “Happy End,” published in the old 
I Confess. She has also contributed several articles 
to THE WRITER. 
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How to write 


and market 


photoplays 


— told by a man whose business is handling 
screen stories and writing photoplays. 


Here is the live, authoritative, practical manual 
of talking-picture writing, as it is done in Holly- 
wood today, for which you have been waiting. 


With plenty of illustrative material from actual 
scripts and from pictures that you have seen, the 
book tells plainly how to utilize sound camera 
technique and build stories in accepted screen- 
writing forms, and what the best channels for 
marketing photoplays are. 


Just Published 


The New Technique 
of Sereen Writing 


By Tamar Lane, Editor, Scenarist, Executive, 
in Association with RKO, Universal, First 
National, Pathe, Paramount, Selznick, and other 
studios. 


342 Pages, 6x9, $3.00 


Places in the hands of serious writers the first 
adequate, comprehensive treatment of screen 
writing that has appeared since the talking pic- 
ture made its advent. Combines many chapters 
on visualization and development of stories in 
forms which the studios are using today, with 
helpful supplementary information that applies 
to screen writers’ problems. 


Special Features 


—complete specimen scripts of (1) original screen story, 
(2) treatment or adaptation, (3) shooting continuity, 
each on pictures that have been produced. 


—authoritative facts on actual marketing situation on 
film plays. 

—dictionary of studio terms; sound and camera effects 
and their use. 

—address lists of story agents and studios. 

—chapter on dialogue. 

—studio story department routine, current demands, 
remuneration, story don’ts, protection, etc., etc. 


Examine this book 10 days on approval 


“SSSSSSRSSSSSEST STEERS SSSSTS ESS ESSE eee ey 
SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL COUPON 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 

330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 

Send me Lane’s The New Technique of 
Screen Writing, for 10 days’ examination on ap- 
proval. In 10 days I will send $3.00, plus few 
cents postage, or return book post aid. (We 


pay postage on orders accompani by remit- 
tance.) 


Se NE ise vans cccucstccccescvevecece 


PN, covpcaperescusaqeverneseeaeneereea 


CE. scccceend ne eet a 


(Books sent on approval in : 
U. S. and Canada only) WR-3-37 §& 
Ld 


SPSSsessesseseseesesesesesseeeeeeeeees 
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MORAVSKY 
(Continued from Page 83) 


it was she dreamt of. She continues to live for- 
ever in the pink haze of Broadway. She grows 
older, she grows poorer, she sinks to the lower 
depths; yet even in the flop house, just before 
going to sleep on the cot still warmed by the body 
of the sleeper who occupied it before her, she 
looks through the dusty window panes and sees 
the pink haze spread over the city, denser than ever 
on that last rainy day, the eve of her death. 


Here is a story for Story or a similar realistic 
magazine. 

Now let us take “Pink Haze” and develop it 
along a “slick” magazine angle. Let it be a story 
for women. Another young girl from a small city 
comes to New York to go on the stage, leaving 
behind her a childhood sweetheart. She is already 
half-way up the ladder of success (she has pro- 
cured a small part in a musical comedy) when she 
learns that her lover, who has stubbornly refused 
to come to Broadway, has fallen ill. She rushes 
back home. 


Her lover’s home is in Florida. On approach- 
ing his native town, she sees long blades of natal 
grass, its reddish silk tassels shot with the glow 
of the setting sun, a pink haze, too, but close to 
earth. This symbolism makes her feel more con- 
tented. Different people have their different kinds 
of pink haze. . . The country has its peculiar 
glamour for him. 


The couple get married. The man, remembering 
her sacrifice, promises to make it up to her. Ina 
few years, after he sells his first bumper crop of 
oranges from the grove which he has developed, 
he sends her to New York to continue her stage 
studies. He promises to join her, if necessary, 
and lead her kind of life. He will back a show 
for her if she wants it badly enough. He will be- 
come an absentee orange grower. There are 
plenty of that kind in Florida, who spend only a 
few months at home. 


But the woman has learned to love the man’s 
life-work—growing things. Half-heartedly, she 
accepts his offer. She goes to New York in the 
fall but, in spite of the excitement becomes home- 
sick—homesick for the pink haze of the natal grass. 
She will go back. 


Now for the adventure story. It may be about 
a pilot who mistook the glow of a forest fire for 
the pink haze above New York. He crashes near 
a hut. . . . Well, I won’t write this kind of story, 


because I don’t care for it. But a pulp inclined 
fictioneer may make another “Pink Haze” tale, 
honestly slanted. 

Of course you can write a rural magazine story, 
too, out of “Pink Haze.” All you have to do is to 
have a country boy go to the city to study flying, 
then, start drinking among bad companions. “Pink 
Haze” will be symbolic of his case, too. He loved 
it. It was, in more ways than one, his beacon on 
muggy days. . . . And when he crashes, the pink 
haze will disappear and he will look for other 
beacons for his planes... . 


This is rather “hazy,” which brings us to an- 
other possibility—a satirical story for a sophisti- 
cated magazine. We may take the social gather- 
ings of would-be sophisticates lost in the pink haze 
of their own making, which they mistake for the re- 
flected glow of Broadway wisdom. The possibili- 
ties of slanting “Pink Haze” are practically un- 
limited. 


There is another line which fascinates me today— 
“Twenty-two Miles of Neon.” It will be about 
New York advertising signs. The first story 
which comes to my mind is a fantastic one for 
Weird Tales or a sister magazine. Imagine those 
twenty-two miles of neon, twisted into scrolls of 
words advertising merchandise, suddenly unrolled 
and twisted by some black magic into an utterly 
different meaning. Some unholy propaganda of 
the devil. . . . This lasts only a few seconds each 
night, then the signs straighten themselves out 
again into the shape of legitimate ideas. . . . There 
is a creepy tale! 


Nothing can be easier than to slant honestly for 
a “slick” magazine. We can even make it a story 
with a theme, suitable for a quality paper. Just 
imagine the tortuous ways of those twenty-two 
miles of neon, straightened into one long road 
toward a clearly defined ideal. Instead of a com- 
mercial artist the hero becomes a real one. Into 
an arrow pointing to the stars he mentally straight- 
ens the shining tubes, full of paid for light, pro- 
claiming someone’s cigarettes. There is a poem 
in that idea, too. 


This is what I mean by honest slanting. When 
you get hold of an idea, you develop it from differ- 
ent viewpoints for different magazines. Even if 
you sell only one version of it, think how much 
practice in writing you obtain. You will force 
yourself to be broadminded, to develop different 
facets of your personality and to show them to 
different audiences. In short, you will achieve 
versatility. 





